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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


His Majesty THe Kina. 
C.V.O., N 


Patron: 
onductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


FIrTIETH SEASON, 1920-1921 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 


ESSIAH .- - 
MISS RUTH VINCENT. 
MISS PHYLLIS L&TT. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. 
ROBERT RADFORD 


HANDEI 


MR 


| April Examinations close Wednesday, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, A! P.M. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN 
MR. FRANK MULLINGS. 
MR. EDWARD HALLAND. 
MR. EDMUND BURKE 


SAINT-SAENS 


At the Organ Mr. H. L. BaLrovr 
Full Chorus and Orchestra. 

pasa a chs | 

7s. 64.; Balcony (Reserved), 
Unreserved, Gallery (Promenade), 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 

Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1830 | 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGurt, K.G. 

Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. | 


Stalls, tos. 6d.; Arena, 58.3 


3s. 6d. ; 2s. 


LENT-TERM begins Monday, January 10. 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, aces peng January 22, 
ORGAN RECITAL, Monday, January 31, 

LECTURES by Dr. H. W Ricnarps, on Me usical History from 
659 to 1750, including the Life Works of — Purcell,’’ will be 
tiven on Wednesdays, January 26, February 2, 9, and 16, at 3.15. 


A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
equirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. | 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


a Telegrams : Telephone : 
Initiative, Southkens, London." 1160, Western." 


| 
at 3. | 
| 
| 





oo 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGcu Aten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : Georce A. Macmicvan, Esq., D. Litt. | 


Patron : 


| Wind Instrument Course, 


The EASTER TERM will commence on MONDAY, JANUARY 10, | 

921. | 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have | 

{ arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Kegistration | 

cuncil. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
istrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF M 

Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). 
tish Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


USIC PATRON'S FUND | 
For the encouragement of 


JANUARY 1 


| per term, 
| Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 


| Examinations (open to general public), 


1844 
MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-Sree, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MA/JESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wass, K.G. 


21 


19 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 


| London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December 
| also 
February 9th, 1921. 


Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, 


“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
February znd, 1921. 

Wiitten papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
“School "') can be obtained on application. Price 1s. per annual set, 


| post-free. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
inay be obtained post-free from— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Telegrams: “* Associa, London." 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL ° LANDON RONALD. 
| PRIV ATE LESSONS in all enustenl subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
New Term begins MONDAY, toth JANUARY. 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 





Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
free on application. 


Telephone: Cent 4459. 
Telegrams: Euphonium Fleet, London. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





| may be had on application. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Her Masaory Qu EEN ALEXANDRA. 
Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Dr. Apowrn Bropsky. 


Patroness : 
President : 
Principal : 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
18, 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 
Opera Class—Miss Marre Brea. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
BACHS CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. Parts I., 
Il., IIl., at St. Anne's, Soho, with full Orchestra and Organ 
Saturday afternoon, January 8, at 3.30. Tickets for Nave and 
West Galleries can be obtained by sending stamped addressed 
|} envelope to The Rector, 28, Soho Square, W.1. (North and South 


| Galleries free.) 





THE MUSICAL 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


Sir Epwarp Evacar, O.M., 
D. Mus. (Ed.) 


GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., 
SESSION 1920-1921. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM 
December 138) WINTER TERM (January 
SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students' Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Director 


(September 20 to 
19 to April 9); 


Paradise Street, Birmingham 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED 1892. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

t Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of Music 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and Opera 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, ts. 6d. pei set. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
SCENT, Pappincton, W. 2. 
JAMES BaTEs. 


BLOMFIELD CRE 
Founder: Mr 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for 

Services. & Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. 


6 and 7, 


Church 
BaTEs 


elephone 


OF VIOLINISTS 
LTD 
MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C 
EXAMINATIONS 


VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY or 


COLLEGE 
gt, ST 
VIOLA, 
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R. J Bac 


mn application t 


Invented and Patented by M PITCHER “ty om 


. = 
idents 


of 15 phe 
W.1 


7d Set 
Orchard Street, 


MUSIC SECT ION. 
McCvure, LL.D., D.Mus 
D. Mus.; Prof. H. Walford 
Harvey Grace, F.R.C.O.; 
M.A., B.Mus.; Percy A 
M. Walters, A.R.C.M.; 
Bavin 
for the introduction and 
as an educational and 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A 
W.C.1. 


“Hand Development, 
The Secretary, 33, 


Y. M.C.A., 
: Str Joun D 
Percy C. Buck, M.A., 
4.A. Fitzsimmons; 
Nich 
Miss Phoebe 
Mi a) wt. B 
formation regarding its aims and plans 
of good music in the Y.M.C.A 
may be obtained from The 
speare Hut, Malet Street, 
COMPOSITIONS RE 3V SE D. 
Lyrics Ser To Music, Mecopres HarmMonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 
AND Copiep, Band Parts Written, MSS. Prepared For PuBLica- 
TION BY A Master Hanpd, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SONGS 
write, A. CARRINGTON 
The Common, Hessle, E 
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Allin 
maintenance 
re nal feature, 
M tion, Shake 


reatk 
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MUSICAL 


BRIGGS, 


For terms, 
Yorks 


Glennholme, 


based anata ARY 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


Patron: His Grace THe Duke or Leeps. 


BoarpD OF EXAMINATION : 
Horton Atttson Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avucustus Hotes, Esq., Director of Examinations 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


Dr. F.R.AM 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violip 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held i; 
London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom jp 
APRIL. Last day of entry, March 8th. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at th 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderay 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, 
Telephone 


MUSIC. 


Secretary 
Central 3870 


“ Supertonic, Reg. London." 


Telegrams 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF 
LONDON. 
Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
HovcvanpD Park AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. 11 
Tue Most Hon. THe Margvuis or ANGLESE’ 
Board of Examination : 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuit Sisvey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm 
Rev. Noe. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon 
Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 


Governors Ltd 


158, 


President 


Registrar 


Metropolitan ont ‘Provincial Examinations i in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
Professional Diplomain the Art of T eaching, April, July, and December 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition 

_ocal Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Haru.ony, Counter 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music 


All communications to be addressed to The Secretary 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 
Founded 1388. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D 
— OF Duanan. 
ice-P residents 
THE VENERABLE "ARG HDE ACON OF 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON. 


President: 


MIDDLESEX 
D.D. Oxon 
Bart., J.P. 
Wari e 

H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F E.1.S., Mus. Doc 
Chairman (B« ct of Examination) 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 


Dr. J. 
F.R.A.M 


TION 
1921 


INDUC 
31st, 


and 


ANNUAL BANQUET, Holborn Restaurant, 
SERVICE, St. Dunstan's in the West, Monday, January 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M)), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London ané 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1921. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANTHEM 
and EveninG SERVICE. 
BRONZE MEDALS 


CHANT, and Kyxit 


Dev 


Tk 


for the best Hymn-Tune, 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacat! 


Appointments. 
Calendar (evafis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Wardes 


| 158. Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11 
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one: Mayfair 4123. 24, Regent Street, W.1 (near Queen's Hall). 


THE MUSICAL TIMES—January 1 


AOLIAN HALL. MR. CHARLES TREE. 


+c T T E Berlioz's “* Faust." Yorkshire Post, November 5, 1920.—"" He 
[SS AL I S¢ YN YN KI N G I (SoPR ANO). enters thoroughly into the part of Mephisto. The keen ye ¢ his 
“a voice is so effective that he might almost dispense with the sardonic 
Vocal. RECITAL, FEBRU — emg si aT 8. 15. laughter he frequently interpolates." (Why dispense with a so highly 
Assisted by Mr. DETTMAR DRESSEL. effective and legitimate bit of ** painting '’ ?) 
At the Piano ... Mr. MANOLIO DI VEROLI. AVERAGE LIFE OF SINGING VOICE, 5-10 YEARS. 
terms and vacant dates, please write— f Pres : ‘ 
; 4. E. MILGROM’S Concert AGENCY, Mr. Tree in his Lecture-Recitals shows definitely 
Phone: Mayfair 4123. 324, Regent Street, W.1 (near Queen's Hall). Why the majority of voices are so soon hors de combat 








| The means to 40 or 50 years of vocal life. 


~ . - 1 : 
; E M I I ( ROM S | Southend“ Society,” 1920, says: ‘* The Lecture-Recital was one of 
ee = - — = " | the outstanding features of the session, an entertainment replet itl 
-pacy e outstanc & teatures 0 > Session, an enterta e repiete wilh 

on ARE : - : } 
CONCERT AGENCY. , | instruction and enjoyment. It is of an absolutely unique character, 
ecitals, Concerts, &c., arranged. Over 400 artists for Opera, | illustrating every phase of articulation, enunciation, expression, and 


Oratorio, Concerts, &c. — ; 
Orchestral Conductors, Instrumentalists, Accompanists, Harrods, Ltd., London, November 16, 1920.—" You not only 
* - ~ . . aC : pulled the biggest audience we have had at any lecture, but you 
Entertainers, Concert Parties in Costume. succeeded in justifying such by the intense interest you created." 
pl | ‘ap : 
terms, please write | Wr. Huddart, Cockermouth, writes, November 30, 1920.—** As an 
~ Tr. art, Cockermouth, tes, } I 30, 1920. As: 
A. E. MILG ROM'S Concert AGENCY. amateur vocalist of over 30 years’ experience, I can testify that 
although a week has not elapsed since your lecture I have be nefited t , 
such an extent that - am amazed at the ease with which I now sing. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES’ Vr. Garside, Brighton, writes, December 3, 1920 “It is difficult to 


find words nova oo express my gratitude for the benefit I have 


SECOND GRAND SEMI-NATIONAL | *#9strou soot metod 


Cockermonth, November 24, 1920. A packed audience.“ The 
E ISTE DDFOD eminent baritone is rendering a great service to the vast army of 
siete . ° singers bv his lecture-recitals on the art of voice-production. The 
almost pristine quality of his voice af ter 30 years hard work bespeaks 

EXETER for his methods very careful attention. 


* How to acquire ease of voize-production,"’ by Charles Tree (5s.). 


WAY 16th to 21st, inclusive (Whitsun Week), 1927. (If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 


£450 IN Prizes. Over E1Gury COMPETITIONS. Concerts, &c.: Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W. 5. 
THE 
Chief Event: MALE-VoIce (Whit-Monday), LONDON OPERATIC QUARTET 
4.100 PRIZE, Mary ARMSTRONG. WINIFRED WILLIAMSON 


. TENTS Harry EpMonps Cuaries Roire: 
“BOOK OF EVENTS,” ready about January roth. “ ; 
a ee ee OPERA, ORATORIO, anv BALLADS. 
‘ + 


- « ° . fort / agements include: 
From Mr. D. CONNIFF, I, Exwick Road, Exeter. ** Messiah, “F aust, “C avalleria Rusticana,”’ and 
NaTionaL SuNDAyY Lzacut CcCNCER 


GLASGOW pn — eaten ‘te eth Was, Ealing, W 
NUSICAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL. — BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


MAY 40H TO TO I4TH. (NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 


aor 19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Syllabus, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
7 Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 


f Festival Office. 187, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
halter ditt. ; ee President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 





rHREE ARTS CLUB BUREAU. tion. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
CONCERT DIRECTION. £15,000 WANTED. 


ARTISTS FOR ORATORIO AND BALLAD FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
CONCERTS. BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


19a, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 Y O U CAN H E LP 


, q ~ Arh aie By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 
TH k: | D EA L M E | | Q) D By becoming a Member. 
(Membership is open to Professionals and Amateurs.) 


By forming New Branches. 


OF 
ME MO RY-T RAI N I NG I ‘O R By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 
Tr NTC 
M USICIAN S. Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


SYSTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND | 19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.r1, 


FRENGTHENS THE MusicaL Memory, THE| P[ANQO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
> RP ECPONNDEN D ene “ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Boltora 
A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, bat ¥ 
“T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board saan 
y from Me a edie cilia i le = the one which you make. 
fy meen SeCEcSy every prcce © icamm. ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Write for particulars ia Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References t 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


HOOL OF M 25 LL S B N. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYMI 
- OF MUSIC, 2 OXHAM TREET, OLTO London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 








4 THE MUSICAL 


Piano Prayine Kept Ge 
without keyboard practising. 


Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 

This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom- 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard’ 


System 


could 


Macdonald Smith's 


Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, “ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomMsrurRy SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C,. 1. 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Principal : 


Mr. A. MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.). 


MATRIC. 


Final. 


MUS. BAC. ox: 28 


Ex. 


COMBINED 


A.R.C.O 
A.R.C.M. 
A. Mus. T.( 
F< wt F 
B.A. 


Guarantee Courses. 


RCO. 

and L.R.A.M. 
*.L. and L. Mus. T 
my oe F 


and Mus. Bac. 


and fk 


. and | 
5- 


SAVE 


M.C.A 


AND MONEY 


ROAD, 


AND 


Jorn 


TIME 


PHI 


ILKESTON NOTTINGHAM. 


201, 


Dr. 


ot 


Lhemmnendlli ANUARY I 





CORRESPONDENC CE 
TUITION. 


NORMAN SPRANKLIN 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.) 


DIPLOMA PAPER WORK. 
Mus. Doc., and F.R.C\ 


L.R.A.M., 


Mus.Bac., A 


A.R.C.M., A. and L 


COURSES ALSO IN 
APPRECIATION, 
KNOWLEDGE, 


MUSICAL 
GENERAL MUSICAL 
SINGLE SUBJECTS 
(HARMONY, FORM, TEACHING, Etc 


Terms, List of Successes, &c. 


LINDEN ROAD, 
BRISTOL 


3033 


For 
48, 
REDLAND, 


TELEPHONE: BrisToL 


OF THE CITY OF CAPE 
TOWN. 

YICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 
OF MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
CONDUCTOR. 

The undersigned are authorized to receive applications for 
appointment from competent musicians. 

Candidates must possess the requisite technical knowledge for 


training and conducting of an Orchestra of about fifty performersin 
rendering of Symphonies and other Classical Works, and also be 


CORPORATION 


MUN 


APPOINTMENT AND 


| and willing to organize and direct Musical Festivals and Pop 


Concerts, not only in Capetown but also at the neighbouring Ma 


| resorts, and generally to assist and advise the Council in all mus 
| matters. 


The successful candidate will be required to devote the whole o! 
time to the duties of the Office 

Salary £900 per annum, rising by annual increments of £50, 
to satisfactory service. 

First-class passage paid outwards. Three years’ agreement 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of r 
date, must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than the 

January, 1921. 


sub 


DAVIS & SOPER, Limirep, 
Agents of the Corporation of the City af Capito 
Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 
15th December, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUSIC MISTRESS REQUIRED in large Girls’ Council Sc 
Good executant, voice and pianoforte, desired. Commencing 


according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual increm 
of £19 toa maximum of £280 per annum. Form of application 


54, St. 





| be obtained from the = ersigned 


M. AL L ANACH, Director of Educatim 


Education Offices: 2, ¢ ed Street, Southport 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 





—"rHE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 





PITCHER, Mus. Bac., 


R. J. 


MR. 
A.R. 
* Singing Papers," * Form and Teaching," * 
* Accompaniment "’; also * 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 
” Recitative and its Rendering,"* 1/6. 


Courses of * 
and * 


F.R.C.O., 
.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 
(COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE : — 


Touch, o 


The Art of Teaching." 





MISS LYDIA JOHN 


A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
i Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : 


: Hampstead 5797. 





MR. SAMU EL MASTE 


(TENOR 
Address: 164, Bank Buildings, 


RALPH WILLIAMS (LR. 


Lackham a... — vile y Park, W. 


RS 


‘swell Road, Surbiton. 


A.M.) 


WILLIAM BARRAND 


BASS (Eron CoLviece) 
Oratorio, Ballads, Lessons. 


35, Ragstone Road, Slough; or usual Agents. 





~ OSWALD PEPPERCORN 


Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and 
Audition and Advice free. 
For appointment, write to, c/o ** Studios,’ 


HERBERT TRACEY 


(BASS). 
lish Mansi ms, Clapton Square, 


Bass-Baritone). 


LEDGE, 


'G, Etc 
E.5. ‘Phone: 


&, Caven 


Ge 


Breathing. 


’ 60, Berners Street, Wit I. 


rrard 7253 





MRS. J. 
PIANIST, A.R.M.C.M 
Assoct1aTE Maprip CoNSERVATOIRE OF Music. 
Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, 
Busoni Method. 


R. MAITLAND, 


&e. 


Lesson in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at 
Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and 


Lusitania,"’ Curzon Avenue, 


Beaconsfield, Bucks. 





DOUGLAS STEVENS 
(TEACHER) ELOCUTION 
marked and _ considerable 


“An elocutionist of ability 


Morning Post 

Terms for Recitals or tuition from— 

, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Tel.: Museum 1785. 


$5 W.C. 1. 
R AND 


(L.R.A.M.) 


range."’ 





cations tor 
MR. W. 
iowledge for 
erformersis 
and also be 
Is and Pop 
bouring Ma 
lin all mu 


Author of ** Vocalism,"’ “* Elocution : Tr 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: 
How it feels to Sing.’ 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

the whole of ue 

“The most complete guide to singing in English. 

sof £50, sub 


“Is a reliable expert in all branches.""—Gentlewoman. 


reement. 0 al r : 
< perience, A magnificent guide to both teachers and students. 
onials of Morning News. i 

or than the Do not hesitate to commend."'—Glasgow Herald. 


ITED, 
of Capctom teachers.’ '—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Common- -sense in all he utters.’ 


“Is an acknowledged authority. 


—Leeds Mercury. 


H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anv TEACHER OF SINGING 


TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Its First Principles, 
Vocal Technique : 


" " Vocal 


** Lancelot," 
.""—Musical Courier, N.Y. 


'—Eastern 


“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music | 


."—Western Morning News. 


“T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 


Fe Counterpoint," in the Newcastle Journal. 
Address : *Heracp" BUILDINGS, HARROGATE. 


iPORT 


. 


Breare.''— 





Souncil Seb 
Mmencing § 
nual increm 
application _— 4 2 - > : 
PP obilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in 


of Educatio Street, W.1. 


Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, 


“MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO | 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 


Pianoforte 
Wigmore 


“ The Singer's Vade Mecum,"' 6d. | 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 


Nv 


| tration, 


Bl 


| 


Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NOVELLO FoR THIRTY-Six YEARS. 
| COMPOSERS’ MSS. 

| REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 

=. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"" Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 


| e*« The late Sir Hubert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 

| along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
| bermitted :—Sir Frepericx Brince, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp EvGar, 
| O.M. : Prof. H. WatForp RD Davies, Mus. Doc. 


-PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. 


COURSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY. 








Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 
GEORGE OL pecatd D, D.Mus. (Lond.), 
45, Boundary Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. 


CH. KENNEDY SCOTT (Conductor of Oriana , Madrigal Choir 
and Philharmonic Choir), says in J/usical 7 imes, October, 1920: 

* One feature of our study at Brussels I have found of utmost value 
ever since—//a/nsong. . . It was always important, but it was never 
more so than to-day, when composers are seeing the beauty of free 
rhythm and the old modes."’ 


G. HUBI- NE AV 4 OMBE 
(LYRIC AUTHOR). 
“Ww hisper and I shall hear”’ (Py ic veh cane ‘Within your heart’ 
cr rotére), ‘‘ Love's Devotion "’ (A. F. Tate), *" Heart's Delight "' (Tosti) 
A Summer Song’ * (Guy d'Hardelot), “I heard a Sweet Song"’ 
(Dorothy Foster), “Song of Gladness’’ (£100 Prize), “* Pedlar of 
Dreams "' (Dr. Herbert Brewer). ‘ 
ADAPTATIONS and TRANSLATIONS. 1,300 Songs sold. 350 Adaptations 
Libretti for Cantatas, Operettas, Cycles, &c. 
“Overrury,” Furze Lane, PurLey, Surrey. 


R. ALLISON ructed by P 


Dr. 





instructed by Post Candidates. 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities,. 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916),. 
and L.R.A.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes 
* Honours," and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
| those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 


Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to: 
correspondents anywhere. 
Organ, and Piano. 


I 


Personal instruction in Theory, Singing. 
24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, 
PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 ... 160 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 39 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, 


c/o ForsytH Bros., 


Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
Deansgate, Manchester. 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1.) The “* Mus. Bac."* Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


(Address as above.) 


Piano, Composition. 
Lessons by Corresp. And at 
Radcliffe, Manchester. 








R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, 
Special Coach for Degrees, &c. 
ForsyTH Bros., Manchester. Termis, &c., 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.RC.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


\ R. ALBERT GARCIA gives LESSONS IN 
4 VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. Special Coaching 
in Opera and for Recitals. Address 56, Queen's Road, St. John's 
Wood, N.W.8 Telephone: Hampstead 4597. 

R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION, 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 








ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Stmdio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
* Teaching," Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


R. KNOWLES S (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 
specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 


of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton, Lancs, 
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R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 


Compositions revised and Analyses written. 


Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., 


or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net 
CoOUNTERPOINT 5s. net 
Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
FuGcue. ts. 6d. net 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 
Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MeELopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROV,:SATION. Is. 6d. net 

The above, complete, 


5s. net. 


2s. net 


6d. net. 


F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 


porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
158, Holland 


will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


(pRGanist required for Congregational Chu 
Weston-super-Mare. Three-manual organ, electric mq 

qualifications, experience, and salary required 
70, Clifton Road, We ston super- Mare. 


apply, stating 
- H. Hunt, 


‘TU DEN’ T of the Royal College of Musik desi 
» a POSITION as ASSISTANT CHURCH ORGANjs 
Please apply to St. Elmo Selfridge, 84, Guilford Street, Ry 
Sc jua are, L ondon, W.C.1 





you NG LADY requires position as PIANIST 
an Orchestra, or as Accompanist at Dances or Concerts. ¥ 
R. Farman, 72, Rylston Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE, 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstruc 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 


*TANDARKDISED ORKGANS (Pipe).— TW 
» MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richards» 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guine 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Speciticati 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Won 
Manchester, S.W. 


PREPARES for : ———— 
Pianoforte, Harmony, FF‘ YR SALE.—ORGAN.,. Very sweet tone. 
Form and Teaching,"' &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils manuals, pedals, 4 stops and couplers Best spott 
received and visited for the Pianoforte Many recent successes, | pipes. Self-contained case Kuilt by Harrison, Durham 
L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. £foo. Complete with Hydraulic Engine, £350. Purchaser t 


Trial, 3, Cambridge Gate, N.W.1, by appointment wit! 
.H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc.. F. R.C C.O., | Foweraker 
R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 1 ER ~~ a . . a 
‘oaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's ( HAMBER ORGAN, Two-manual, by 
obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and Built to specification of late Jas. Higgs. Mus. Bac 
Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 Swell, 2 on Great, octave-coupler to pedals, separate pedal c 
——————<—= | each manual Pitch-pine case, decorated front Blown 
rAYLOR gives LESSONS by Coen motor or hand To be viewed by appointment. C. H 
nM hierte Elementas ¢ Advanced iplor sand 13, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Accomy nts ter Say Py . 
l inime written, . .| F OR SALE. 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations 


Grand Piano by Erard. Full s 
new Rosewood case Accept Ico guir 
lett 


Appl 


neaster 
May be seen by appointment 
* 49, Bellingham Road, Ss E 6 
TORMAN & BEARD’S P NEUMATIC ACT! 


with trackers for pedal attachment to piano, but wit! 
£3 accepted. On view, by appointment, at 


z A.M. and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGIN 

de . xams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has oe atly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 

22, I Lucknow avenue, ‘Nottin ham Equal new 
- — - Ss 


ire, S.W 
D*: PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., “ : : i 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for fF OR gary Musical Educator, 
and A.R.C.O New ve by John Greig, M.A., Mus. Doc 
, SUC ESSES 15, Milton R . Little Irchester, Wellingborough 


8 

o> V/IOLONCELLO FOR SALE, complete with b 

. 1919. and case. £15. Write“ S., . King's Rd., Kingston-~< I 

» 1919, i = 

. 1920 ~ DEL. —WANTED Letters, 

» 1920 ks, or authenticated relies of the compos 
Idehurst , Sov noaks 











[.A.R.C .M. B 


| Teacher 


ASS VOC AL ISTS should buy “* SONGS O01 
NiGcut"’ (Oakley). Two sets: Nos. 1 to 4 and 5 to7 


\ ISS MARGARET YOUNG, 
' Weekes & Cc., 14, Hanover Street, W 


Pianoforte I 


< at 
, ‘ ! Vn | 
vp Shea =F ge COSMOS CHORAL LEAFLETS. 
New Anp Attractive CHurck CHoir Mus 
ME MOR f awe LILIAS MACKINNON Composed py A CARRINGTON BRIGGS. 
4a . to develop Perfect Me ry Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation combined 
Complet rse for REST A VENTIDE (Vesper). “‘ Very Tuneful a 
Uy I 5.V m % eSseech Tuee (Introit). ** Most inspiring 
: : ye Four Amen. “ Charmingly original ‘ ‘ 
CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS a Se ne 
SCHOOL. Sf ns sent post free for three penny stamps 
ORISTER 1 Two PR A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS 
t veek ir LENHOLME, THE Common, Hessie, E 
e obtained frot *ublisher of the ““Cosmos Series*"' S. S. Annis 


Exeter 


\lto Lay-Clerk 
Special n 


din H M 


Just PUBLISHE! 


THE ELEMENTS OF HARMOM 


(Oxon.). 


W ORE E . \THEDRA 
4 aan : . desires wg. lol ass ter BY 


JAMES LYON, Mus. D. 


NOR SING \NTE 
ee - | CHAPTERS: I. Introductory; II. Primary 
I r; Ill. Th Secondary Triads; IV. General Infor: 
CATHEDRAI nN : a ve Inversions of the Diatonic Triads; VI. Sequences; 
ide us weed amd nt Seventh VILL Cadences IX. Modulation ‘ 
seeks +h ian tied ‘ 1romatic Triads: XI. Unessential Notes: XII. Suspension 
P ‘ condary Chords of the Seventh; XIV. The Domir web 
The Dominant Eleventh XVI. The Dominant Thi 


4 


- — — ——_ Chromatic Fundamental Discords; XVIII. The Augmest 
( ) har ;ANIST and HOIRMASTER wanted for| ‘ ; XIX. Chromatically Altered Chords; XX. Modulation, Part 
“ar Bie one > 8 a Veer Gael = Peda XXL. General Hints. 


Triads, Major 


( 


age, Experience, Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net 


testimonials, not 
Jackson's Lane, 


BANKS & SON, Music PuBLisners, YORK. 
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ENGLISH 


FOLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 





SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND II) 


Eighteen Shillings each. 


PREFACE. 
Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 
of publication. 

The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. <A certain number 
of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTeb. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


two BROADWOOD 


President 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P 
Chairman of Board 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D +) Y ] “ 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D I | 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


ral Address will be del 
I 


Vice Ch molt r t iversity f ndon. Russell l 1 . ad - + ~ y,rr s+ 
pets Sens eva fers te Bit STUDENTS 
January 19th. m tuder c » “~ » 
oO 


January Xth, at 3 pn Pr 1 perick Bripcr, C.\ 

\ lus. D., will deliver a Lecture or The Music of the Crves of a ) >) ~ 

yndon in Shakespeare Time sith illustratior ) A ) >. a \ ) 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in a 

usical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical! and Elocution \ SERIES OF USEFUI HANDBOOKS FOR ALI 

» lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and : ° > ; . 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects KEEN STUDENTS OF MUSIC 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners a- wel 7 . 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf axe 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees 

A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been ir 
to meet the requirements of the achers’ Registration ¢ 
has been approved by the ¢ l 








SUCCESSFUL PI! 


d 


_ , . IN 
The OrxcwesTrat, Cuorat, the Oreratic, and Cuameer Musi RING 


CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not Is 
College students for other subjects LO O SING A SONG. LawreEn ! 

Tuition in the Rudiment f the Theory of usic, Harmony EC] OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION Ta 
» »TDO ? Instru ' omposit he ‘ 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of ECI IBTAINING A BEAUTIFUL TONE ON 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence , 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the pa . sate 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and > OUGHT TO KNOW 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value 4100 per annum; als LI \ l ‘ W N 1d 
Fighteen Scholarships wh ich provide complete preparation for the | }JOW TO LEARN TO READ MUSIK 
Degree of Bachelor of Music COLLEGIA MUSIC DICTIONARY 


nf 
‘i 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fee« AMINA ) rES1T 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the ’ : 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on applicatio: 
to the undersigned C. N. H. RODWELL. Secretary 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Sq . London, W.1 ag 

TUSK 
amas : UND. 3 
: rH! 
Just Pusu 


) GRADED VIOLIN 
CYRIL SCOTT | 
BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 


8, HEDpDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDCN, 


STR I N ¢ ; ( yt J A RTET Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: BERINGER S TuTOR 


*Warp's ProGressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor.’ ‘ Wicktns Rapt 
Tutor,’ GraHaM P Moors's * First Princitpces 
(S| | | } ) Publishers of ‘Sevcik's Viottn Metuop, * Rertncer’s 


|. PRELUDE. >. PASTORALE. ~~ s>-ennee 
3. SCHERZO. 4. ELEGY. FOUR OLD FRENCH 
5. RONDO RETROSPECTIVO. © HARPSICHORD PIECES 


I. Vaudeville & danser, 1712 ( Auteu 


Dat 
Mr 


(Produced last year by the PHILHARMONIC STRIN« 2. Petit air tendre 
3. La Bourrée de Vincent 
4. Tambourin Chine 
AKRANGEL 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


PARTS ONLY, TWELVI 


BY 


ELKIN & CO. LTD. ALFRED MOFFAT. 


8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, ' Panis ‘Dition: Geininies 


forn 
Cc 
freq 
the 
LONDON, W.1 Londor : Novetto anp Company, Limited It is 
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PERFORMING FEES 






Why are the greater Elgar works so lacking in the 
Queen's Hall [Promenade] scheme? Is it a case of 
high performing fees? I do not know, but if it is, I 
think Mr. Newman and Sir [lenry Wood and Messrs. 
Chappell should, in the interest of theirown reputation, 
tell us so. 












The work [Elgar’s Violin Concerto] does not appear 

at our concerts as often as it should do, mainly, I think, 
because of the performing fee that is charged. So, at 
any rate, I was recently told by one of the half-dozen 
greatest of living violinists, who assured me that he 
loved the Concerto and would be glad to play it every- 
where, but that it was simply impossible for him to pay 
a fee for the privilege of doing so. 
The above extracts from recent articles by well- 
known musical journalists call for discussion. ‘The 
conclusions affirmed or implied are (a) that certain 
of Elgar’s orchestral works are neglected ; (4) that 
this neglect is due to the publishers demanding a 
fee for performance ; and (c) that a performing fee 
is an unjustifiable barrier erected by the publisher 
between composer and public. 

That the works in question receive a good deal 
less than their due in the way of performance is 
true enough. (In this they share the fate of some 
other notable orchestral compositions of native 
origin.) We may ascribe the neglect to a variety 
of causes, but the performing fee is not one of 
them, as can easily be shown. Did any symphony 
ever receive many performances’ within 
stwo years of its publication as Elgar’s No. 1 ? 
Clearly, then, a fee is no obstacle to popularity. 
It may be argued that the cost of orchestral concerts 
has more than doubled since that time, and that a 
fee willingly paid in 1913 is withheld in 1920 on 
the ground of economy. There is something in 
this, but not much. That the removal of a fee 
does not solve the question is proved by the case 
of Elgar’s Violin Concerto. Before the performing 
fee was taken off in 1914 the work had been very 
frequently played. It has been rarely heard since. 
We refrain from arguing on the lines of the quota- 
tions at the head of this article, because such 
argument would lead to the entertaining con- 
clusion that a performing fee increases a work’s 
popularity! We are quite content with being able 
to show (1) that a fee does not prevent frequent 
performance, and :2) that its removal does not 
necessarily increase the vogue of a composition. 

And what of the composer’s chamber works ? 
No fee has ever been charged for their per- 
formance, yet they are not often played. 

Comments such as those quoted (and they are 
frequent, in print and otherwise) clearly suggest that 
the tee is a kind of unprincipled exaction, whereas 
it is merely a matter of fair play. The publication 
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of a big orchestral work is a costly affair. When 
the music is of a degree of difficulty that places it 
beyond the power of all but our few first-class 
orchestras, how are composer and publisher to 
be recouped ? Clearly the mere sale of a dozen 
full scores and sets of band parts will leave them 
heavy losers. Nobody expects a composer to work 
for nothing, though he often does so. Nor is it 
fair toask publishers to sink capital in a production 
the sale of which is bound to be _ negligible, 
though as a matter of fact they do occasionally 
act in this unbusinesslike and disinterested way. 
Obviously the only fair method of paying composer 
and publisher—or at least of reducing their loss—is 
that of the performing fee. Nobody objects to the 
principle when applied in the cases of plays and 
operas. And in the matter of orchestral music we 
have not so far heard that Richard Strauss’ works 
have suffered, or are likely to suffer, from the fact 
that heavy expenses were, and no doubt still are, 
attached to performances of most of his important 
works. Perhaps if he and his publishers were 
sritish 

The publishers concerned in the paragraphs 

quoted are Messrs. Novello. They therefore ask 
us to make known the following facts : 

(1.) As Messrs. Novello are not members of the 
Performing Rights Society, the purchase 
of new copies of a fuil score and band 
parts gives the original purchaser the 
perpetual right to perform any of their 
publications, with these exceptions— 
Elgar’s two Symphonies, © Falstaff,’ and 
the Violoncello Concerto. 

(2.) The performing fee for these four works is 
on a sliding scale varying with the circum 
stances of the proposed performance- 
size of hall, frequency of performance, &c. 

(3.) The fee of 
parts. 


includes the hire score and 
By the way, we note some slight inconsistency 
in the writer of the second of the paragraphs 
quoted. After ascribing the recent neglect of the 
Violin Concerto to the performing fee (which he 
mistakenly imagines is still imposed) he says: 

I should not be at all surprised, if the 
result of this episode [the performance by Heifetz 
at the Philharmonic Concert] is a revival of the 
Concerto. 


however, 


Nor shall we be surprised. But the revival will 
be independent of any question of fee, for (we 
repeat) the restriction was taken off six years ago. 
Any immediate increase in the number of  per- 
formances will be due chiefly to the fact of 
Heifetz having renewed our interest in a work that 
was unavoidably laid aside during the war. Its 
re-appearance is somewhat belated, but we know 
that even in the case of a masterpiece it is far 
easier to drop out of the repertory than to get 
back again. 

Finally, we are glad to see that the neglect of 
Elgar’s orchestral works is being discussed. As 
the performing fee cannot well be blamed, there 
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must be other reasons. 
forward: 


We have heard two put 


(1.) Audiences don’t want them ; 
(2.) Conductors won’t play them. 
lhe writers quoted above will be doing a real 
service to British music by pursuing an inquiry 
along these lines,—especially the second. 


ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF 
rO-DAY 
M. 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME 


By GuIpo Gatti (Turin) 


I am glad of this opportunity for presenting 
to the English public a series of sketches of the 
more important of Italy’s contemporary composers. 
The opportunity is the more welcome because, in 
addition to explaining some of the features of our 
musical life, such articles will, I hope, help English 
readers to a juster estimation of Italian composers. 
At present the tendency everywhere outside Italy 
is to attach undue importance to the writers of a 
few phenomenally successful operas. 

Che future of Italian music is 
of a large group of 
ideals, and in some 
antipathetic to that of his fellows. 
it would be misleading to regard them as a school. 
And to call them ‘the Italian School’ would be 
cially unfortunate, in that it would perpetuate 
that of the 
who for a good many years unworthily 

Italian music to the rest of Europe. 


in the hands 
each with his 
with an outlook 
For this reason 


ct mM pe sers, 


own cases 


Spr 
a memory we desire to etlace melo- 
dramatists 
represented 
Above 
would do a good deal less than justice to composers 
The Latin 
Italy than 
artists are as a rule 
coteries. 
prevents our 
musical activities from being an affair chiefly of 
France, for instance. 
Italian towns are centres 
musical life. with certain 
reflected in the works of 
often 


all, however, such wholesale classification 


rongly personal. 


lively in 


whose outlook 1S SO St 


individualism is much more 


elsewhere, and Italian 
disinclined to group themselves in little 
Moreover, our decentralisation 
the capital, as is the case in 
Many of the 
more or less intensive 
that 
composers who live there, and who 


important 
ot 
characteristics are 
the 
the 


are 
inimating force behind local activities. 

hanks to these men, we have reached a stage 
Its, and even richer in promise. 
has not been sudden or dramatic; it 
owes much to a little band of patient forerunners, 
ind much also to the revival and strengthening 
of the ist, but far from 
to thank the awakened interest in, 
the musical past of Italy—a past 
fully revealed only when fetishism 
and calm valuation put in its place. 
musical tradition has been 
forgotten—the expressive and melodious song of 
Monteverde, the purity of Caldara, the infinite 
variety of Scarlatti and Corelli, the unrestrainable 
liv of the Neapolitan comic opera; of 
Cavazzoni, Michelanelo Rossi, and Frescobaldi ; 


already rich in resu 


Phe 


pre CESS 


national consciousness. = L: 


least, we have 
of, 


vlory is 


and study 
whos 
is thrust aside 

Until lately our true 


liness 


—.., 


of the divine Palestrina, who from the arid stoy 
of Flemish polyphony built and raised skywarg 
his shining and living cathedrals of sound. ‘They 
glories were forgotten when, for a variety of causa 
social and political, as well as artistic, Italy 
suddenly confined her musical activities to th 
theatre and left all the other fields to th 
foreigner. 

During the eighty years that elapsed betwee 
the French Revolution and the proclamation ¢ 
Rome as the capital of the kingdom (1789-1870 
not one important musical work outside the fielj 
of opera was produced in Italy. (Cherubini ané 
Clementi at first sight appear to disprove thi 
statement. Rather do they prove it, for th 
greater part of their work was done in France an¢ 
England respectively.) 

Then came the Verdian melodrama, in whid 
all is vocalisation and gesture, and in which th 
development of dramatic action, the delineatio 
of character, and the quest for the musical valy 
of the text are sacrificed to the impetuous lyricd 
impulse. But the melodrama of Verdi speedil 
exhausted itself in sterile recapitulation. After the 
historic cycle of the Italian r7sorgimento it declined 
rapidly. Of little service, too, was the Wagnerian 
parenthesis (fortunately brief)—a parenthesis whieh 
comprised the last survivors of the Romanti 
period. 

In the closing years of the century came the firs 
gleams of the dawn. The sense of spiritual uneas 
ness and the desire for more breathing space 
expressed itself in symphonic eflorts—often forma 
and technical. Soon, however, the pioneers began 
to throw off the German tradition—the first of ou 
foreign musical tyrannies, endured as an escape 
from the not less heavy tyranny of our operati 
convention. 

Sgambati (1843), fired by Liszt, resisted the ca 
of the opera-house and devoted himself to abstract 
music ; but neither he nor Martucci (who may bé 
called the Italian Brahms), nor M. E. 
G. Orefice, nor L. Sinigaglia escaped northern 
influence. Their numerous and often admirabk 
compositions have been usefui mainly in leading 
a somewhat reluctant public towards an appre 
ciation of pure music—not a light task, in view 
of the hold obtained by the bourgeois melodrama 
of Mascagni and Puccini. 

With the end of the :9th century arose a ne¥ 
star in Debussy, followed by a number of com 
posers skilful and cultivated to a degree hithert 
rare among musicians. ‘This group influenced al 
Europe more or less—Italy decidedly more. But 
our young Italian composers, though they wert 
perhaps the first to be fascinated by the new light 
from France, were the first to shake ol 
anything like undue influence. 

Nevertheless the Italian composers of fifteen 
or twenty years ago derived great benefit from 
Debussy’s work. It opened the window of the 
heavily romantic 18th century musical edifice, 
substituting new tonalities for the chromatic 
diatonic unimodality, and injecting a new rhythmic 
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= 
sense. But through the open window entered, | 
with these invigorating novelties, the heavy scent | 
of the epicurean and restless cities, and much of | 
this impressionism soon found opponents among 
the young composers who were striving for the 
liberation of Italian music. 

Such liberation can be brought about only by 
simultaneous negation and construction—negation 
of all that is foreign to the spirit and genius of our | 
race ; construction of an idiom new, but yet deriving 
from the voices and zesthetics of our past. 

During the last ten years we have seen arise in 
our midst a group of composers who have no 
cause to fear comparison with those of other 
countries. A few are already mature; others are 
as yet in the stages of development, but already 
showing strong personal characteristics. We may 
at last claim that Italy is cultivating all the forms 
of music. Chamber and orchestral music have now 
as many adherents as the opera. If the public at 
home and abroad does not yet know and appreciate 
the works of these men, it is because our organiza- 
tions for the performance of such compositions 
are few and imperfect. Moreover, the publishers 
(especially those whose interest it is to prolong 
the operatic phase of our musical history) do 
little to help these disinterested composers. This 
is a practical difficulty that we hope will soon be 
overcome. At present we must look to the small 
and discerning public that in this as in all move- 
ments is as a leaven slowly working in the mass. 
When we have 
we 


So much by way of prelude. 


passed in review our group of 
shall, I hope, perceive that, despite the fact of 


composers, 


their being strongly individualistic rather than 
members of a they nevertheless show 
sufficient traits in common to enable us to grasp 
the general physiognomy of contemporary Italian 


school, 


music. 


THE CONCERT-ROOM SONG 


By ArtTHUR L. SALMON 

It cannot be denied that the kind of song now 
popular in concert-room and drawing-room is in some 
respects an advance on that which was loved by 
our parents and grandparents ; and yet it must be 
deplored that the popular taste still runs to the 
inartistic. ‘The old song, with its usually unvaried 
three stanzas of psalm-tune type, was too subservient 
to its words and yet not sufficiently interpretative. 
It clung to its verses almost as rigidly as the 
common congregational hymn, which, of necessity 
perhaps, pursues its way stolidly through five or six 
stanzas of fluctuating and changing emotion. Even 
with this stereotyped form we know that something 
can be done when the emotion and sentiment are 
genuine, when there is sincerity behind it; and 
while we do not call it artistic, we may be almost 
tempted to say that it can rise to something greater 
than art. Similarly it was possible for the 
conventional song to accomplish great things at 


times. Perhaps the folk-song and its congeners 
must stand in a different class; such songs, let us 
say, as ‘Annie Laurie’ or the ‘Banks of Allan 
Water’ have a permanent appeal, and never grow 
old. They are pure lyric, and do not seem to be 
hampered by the restrictions of their form. The 
change of emotion that the actual notes do not 
supply has to be given by the singer: in ‘Allan 
Water,’ for instance, the first verse is entirely gay, 
the last utterly sad, but the music is the same. 
This song, however, and many others that could be 
quoted, are in a class by themselves, like the 
popular ballads of a countryside, and do not call 
for criticism ; we need not say they are above it, 
but they are outside of it—they are humanly true, 
authentic, enduring. They seem to have been 
born rather than made. With the made song on 
similar lines the case is different ; we have a right 
to criticise it, as we may criticise all conscious and 
deliberate art or artifice. And we recognise gladly 
enough that this pattern has almost entirely been 
abandoned of late years. Its prevalence was 
perhaps chiefly broken by Sullivan, though 
something must be said for the work of such earlier 
song-writers as Bishop, Balfe, and Hatton. Sullivan 
himself, in some of his first efforts, was guilty of 
the ‘psalm-tune’ method, but he broke loose from 
it, largely by introducing variety in his 
accompaniments. In his immensely successful 
“Lost Chord’ it will be noticed that the change 
from verse to verse is rather in the accompaniment 
than in the melody ; and this song, not absolutely 
without merit, is a standing example of what the 
public loves. It is written to sentimental clap-trap 
that means nothing or anything, but there is just 
enough definite emotion to make the average 
listener feel devout and good, and its meaning or 
lack of meaning could be grasped by the utterly 
unmusical—that is to say, by the vast majority of 
hearers. Such was the taste of an age that loved 
the compositions of “Claribel,’ Virginia Gabriel, 
Blockley, and that was raised to pious ecstasy by 
‘The Better Land.’ These things are ‘back 
numbers’ now. Sullivan survives, of course, though 
with dwindling reputation ; there was certainly some 
real genius behind the immense bulk of often 
second-rate stuff that he produced. But the 
song-writer of to-day has passed on to other 
methods, and in many instances to a_ fuller 
realisation of what the art of song-writing 
demands. 

Such changes begin at the top and 
downwards. Composers, and the better class of 
listener, were greatly influenced by the songs that 
came to us from the Continent. It was wholly 
impossible to compare such work that of 
Schubert and Schumann, Robert Franz, Brahms, 
Loewe, Wolf, Reger, with the product that had 
satisfied the English concert-goer; Germany was 
putting us to shame. For one thing, the words 
were different, and the words of a song are mainly 
important, not for their literary value, but as setting 
the key, prompting the sentiment. ‘Thought-laden 
poetry is not desirable, nor is perfection of form a 


work 


as 
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necessity ; but lyrists such as Goethe, Heine, Lenau, 
could give alike perfection of form and perfection of | 
emotion—the one desirable thing. They did not 
gush with false or shoddy sentimentality; their 
emotion was true and pure. Even this would not 
have been enough, but the musicians who handled 
them were artists of equal sincerity. The song was 
no longer subservient to its words, but was 
interpretative of them ; the two things became as one 

the emotion of the poet was the emotion of the 
composer, and the scope of the music was limited 
not by the external form but by the inward feeling. 
A lyric should suggest and intimate, not 
describe; these lyrics suggested an authentic 
emotion and then became more or less negligible: 
because they had done their work. 

We must not suppose that a good song should 
be simply a rendering or interpretation of the 
verses ; in a certain sense it must pass beyond this, 
using the words as stepping-stones. It must carry 
on the words’ suggestiveness into that region which 
transcends the articulate. Admitting that music at 
its highest is wordless, the verse has still its vital 
use as a sign-post, an indication. Yet this same 
sign-post followed by different temperaments, may 
lead in directions that appear widely unlike, as we 
find in settings of the same lyric by different 
For instance, we may compare 
Loewe’s version of the ~Erl-King’ with that of 
Schubert; the latter almost purely lyrical, 
Loewe’s is essentially dramatic. In both we get 
the emotion, the idea that the words have suggested ; 
and in listening the actual words do not matter 
much, as they matter when we read them quietly as 
a poem. But we shall find that they matter more 
in the dramatic rendering than in the lyrical. An 
entirely lyric song passes almost into wordlessness ; 
as we find in Grieg’s familiar Solveig’s Song, where 
at the most poignant moment the music actually 
becomes May not say that this 
manner of treatment, where the composer is inspired 
but not enslaved by his words, is distinctive of 
the truly artistic song, and that it has not often been 
attained by English song-writers? It would be 
invidious to particularise the successful 
that at this moment hold the ears of the British 
public ; it would be unwise to speak too critically 
of the novelties that are ordinarily presented at the 
popular ballad-concerts. We can frankly recognise 
that many of these reach a higher level than 
was common half-a-century since; many reveal 
a transitional groping towards a more pure artistic 
expression. But the song that is really popular, that 
wins a circulation of hundreds of thousands, that 
brings a fortune to its composer or its publisher, is 
a song whose human appeal may be genuine enough 
but whose artistic value is actually ml. We must 
not sneer at those who enjoy these songs as 
adequately interpretative of their own emotions; 
just as we should not sneer at those readers who 
prefer Ella Wilcox to Wordsworth. The demand 
is there; it will be satisfied whether we like it or 
not—and in fact it has every right to be satisfied. 
sut we ourselves have also every right to judge its 


real 


composers. 


is 


wordless. we 


songs 


product by a standard other than that of the millioy 
and we have every right to hope that some day th 
public will reach higher perceptions of pure music 
utterance. ‘There are necessarily many gradation 
of taste, all with their legitimate demand—excey 
where that demand is absolutely vicious and hurtfy) 
and it is probably useless to expect that the gener 
taste will reach the standard that we term classical 
But surely the present level is a little lower than} 
need be. It is not that the British compose 
cannot write good songs, though his main tendencig 
have not been in that direction; there are man 
songs of genuine artistic quality that have beey 
published but remain comparatively unknown, anj 
many others, we may be sure, that find no chang 
of publication because publishers are business-me 
who will not sink money in a non-paying investmeni 
In the book-world at this moment we hear that th 
new writer has no chance, because, with costs gs 
high as they are now, publishers will venture on} 
on the known author whose name itself will ensu 
remunerative sale. This has always been the cas 
with the composer, and to-day it is more so thar 
ever. ‘Thus that which should be a purely artist 
question becomes hopelessly involved with matter 
of finance ; and it is undeniable that under existing 
conditions the artistic song does not pay. Eveni 
published, it has little opportunity for being heard 
the popular singers prefer songs that bring fees ané 
royalties. ‘There is a constant temptation to thos 
who know and can do better, to provide what i 
likely to find a market. We have to fall back a 
the consoling thought that only the weaker-knee( 
will yield to this lower lure, and that the ultimat 
loss to music may not be great. ‘The true write: 
the true composer. thinks of himself first; he has 
the sublime egotism that demands its own expressiot 
iis own utterance? any question of listeners « 
readers is really secondary. ‘That is an entire truth 
and all good work brings its reward to him wh 
does it. But when the production is achieved, wh 
should those who might appreciate and love it b 
deprived of their enrichment ? 


BACH 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF 


By 
IV. —THE 
AND 


pax 


HARVEY GRACE 


LATER WEIMAR PRELUDES 


FuGUES—continued. 

The Toccata in F is one of the finest of the big 
preludial movements. Like the Dorian work i 
has neither the brilliance nor the rhapsodica 
quality we usually associate with the title. Insteat 
there is immense and unflagging vigour, a spacious 
design, and a power of development that eve! 
Bach himself rarely if ever exceeded. 

Continuous as the work is, one thinks of it a 
being in two parts. The canonic sections and the 
pedal solos fill 168 bars, the remaining 270 being 
concerned with development. We are apt to over 
look the daring shown in the long introduction. I! 
is a bold step to open a work with a long canon 
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bars) over a pedal point, followed by a pedal 
solo of 25 bars. Even bolder is the immediate 
repetition of both canon and solo. But there is 
no impression of things being at a standstill: the 
eflect is that of a preamble, and one so spacious 
that we know it must be followed by something 
even bigger. Bacl:’s method of leading into the 
main body of the work is worth noting. The 
second pedal solo ended, we expect the full close 
with which the first solo was clinched. We get it 
too, but half a dozen bars later, the cadence being 
held off by this splendid series of chords : 


(55 




















With the full close in C major the pedal leads 
off with what is sometimes described as a new 
subject. But its opening figure has already been 
anticipated by the arpeggio in bar 10 of the pedal 
solo : 


The only new matter is the simple descending 
bass, but the ear is hardly conscious of this, owing 
to a close imitation of the arpeggio in the manual 
part : 





The manual has even less new material, for the 
last three chords are merely the cadence used at 
the end of the pedal solos. Even that was but 
a more concise and emphatic form of the treble in 
bar 4: 


As the arpeggio figure (Ex. 3) is clearly a 
derivative of : 


rr 
| Ex. 5. »—— - 
sit o= Jey fe- 
2 eo 


used in the opening bar of the movement, we see 
that the greater part of this gigantic work of 438 
bars is developed from an arpeggio of the common 
chord and a simple cadence, alternated with fugal 
treatment of the opening bars of the canon theme. 
In the whole range of music there are few if any 
more striking examples of steady and easily 
followed growth. It is a musical illustration of 
the parable of the grain of mustard seed. How 
the tiny shoot becomes the twig, and the twig the 
branch, is shown over and over again, as thus: 


— . 
SS - — 


(sustained for 23 bars.) 


Another example: we have seen how the simple 
cadence at the close of the first pedal solo was 
developed into a striking series of chords. With 
Bach it is never too late to amplify, so in the last 
|page we find these chords given a new aspect by 
being threaded on a long manual note: 






Ex. 7. § 
vu 


| 
| 
| 

And observe how, as a result of the interrupted 
' cadence : 


yet another limb is thrown outa new member, 
but in its chords, arpeggio figure, and in the semi- 
quaver passages of the right hand and pedal later, 
showing its relation to the main stem. So close is 
this logical method throughout that we are hardly 
conscious of the fact that the movement contains 
a good deal of repetition. The repeated matter 
is usually in a fresh key, and there is almost always 
| some slight change in the way it is approached, or 
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in the disposition of its parts. One might easily 
give a course of lessons on development from this 
movement. Let the student go carefully through 
it away from the keyboard. He will see (if he 
never saw before) that this is one of the consider 
able number of Bach’s works of which it is difficult 
to speak without seeming to indulge in hyperbole. 

A few words on the method of performance. 
Owing to the numerous rests in both manual and 
pedal parts, there is abundant opportunity for 
changes of registration. Nevertheless we shall 
do well to adopt a straightforward scheme. All 
the component parts of the work are of a vigorous 
type, and the use of delicate stops is unsuitable. 
As Widor and Schweitzer say: “The performance 
of the Toccata requires classic simplicity in both 
technical execution and registration. It tolerates 
no " modernizing” whatsoever. In particular, all 
effects to be brought out by the alternation of the 
manuals should be eschewed. The style of Bach’s 
writing, and the uninterrupted employment of the 
pedal, show clearly that he wished only the great 
manual to be Why act contrary to his 
intention ?’ 

If we confine ourselves to the Great, we must 
avoid too continuous a use of heavy tone. We 
may well dispense with 16-ft. pedal stops for an 
occasional spell, if have a good supply of 
strong and characteristic 8-ft. pedal tone available. 
But here as usual each player must decide on a 
scheme best suited to his organ and building. 
Widor and Schweitzer point out that as the two 
measure group forms the rhythmic unit, the move 
really in 6-8 time. Here are three 


used. 


we 


ment is 


suggestions as to pace: Bridge and Higgs, #=12 
The 
is surely not much more than half the right pace. 

There is general agreement on textual details, 
though Griepenker! tells us that as the autograph 
was lost, it was necessary to collate no less than 
seven manuscripts in order to arrive at the work 
as we know it. The chief differences were found 
in the pedal solos, which had evidently been cut 
down by various players whose pedal organs 
stopped at D above middle C. Very few organs 
at that time had the top F in the pedals. Among 
them was the Céthen instrument, may 
assume that Bach either wrote the work there or 
amplified the pedal passages so as to include the 
unusual high notes. 

A foot-note in the Best-Hull edition says that 
“some players (Guilmant amongst others) hold 


Best-Hull, #@=132;: Griepenkerl, eo 76, last 


so we 


that such passages as : 


were produced by the limitations of Bach’s footing 
technique, and should be played as straightforward 
But what of the Prelude in D major, 
years earlier? That work 
much more difficult than 
been. And we have 


scales.’ 
written 
with three scales 
would have 


some opens | 
this 


passage seen 


3ach going on tour with the C major Toccay 
which contains the most difficult of his 
solos. It was probably his playing of this sq 
that drew from the Crown Prince Friedrich a 7 
set in precious stonés. An eyewitness 
performance (at Cassel, in 1714) says: 

flew over the pedal-board as if they had wing 
Are we to imagine that some years later Bad 
shied at such a simple matter as a rising scale ¢ 
¢, a, e, f, g,a? We must find another explanatio; 
if an explanation be necessary. Probably Bac 
wrote the passage in its somewhat uncouth fom 
because he felt that the rough vigour of the bi 


zigzagging bass was in keeping, just as at the enfm- 


of the short E minor Prelude he makes the pedal 
stride in 1oths instead of 3rds. An even mop 
likely explanation is that he carried on the ide 
of descending 7ths from the preceding passage 
We know his weakness for this progression. }f 
we take the whole passage, and phrase it as g 
succession of 7ths, it is not only logical, but mud 
less clumsy : 


——, a — 
~~ 2. 
a 


e2,° + a 2 
e\|2 2 ta 


te —t 


The low E is sometimes flattened, but both her 
and in the corresponding passage in D mino 
(page 183, bar 2), the so-called melodic form o 
the rising minor scale seems more natural. 
Speaking of this ‘Toccata, Pirro says (* L’Orgu 
de Jean-Sebastien Bach’): “Though remarkabl 
brilliant, it is marked by a certain dryness, a 
least, in its opening; it is rather too much of : 
bravura type—perhaps the last Bach wrote 
his surely not the general opinion. 
‘Remarkable brilliance’ is not the — prim 
characteristic of the work, nor is the canonic portion 
dry. The pedal solos are not showily difficult, and 
have none of the futility common to their class, 
because they take up and carry on the argumen: 
started by the manuals. ‘The right adjective fo 
the work is Parry’s And Mendelssohn 
hit the nail, when, writing from Sargans in 18: 
describing a recital he had given there, he said 
that “the Toccata in F, with the modulation 
at the end, sounded as if it would bring the church 
down,’ adding: “He was a tremendous Cantor. 
Tremendous, indeed! It would be interesting t 
know what Bach’s contemporaries thought of some 
of the more daring passages in the Toccata. 
Probably not many swallowed them without some 
straining, and we may be sure that a few bewigged 
heads were shaken over the grinding final cadence; 
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After these gigantic goings on, the fugue, with 
ts slow, brief, and plain subject, seems, as Parry 
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of this says, almost superfluous.’ It is undervalued 

lrich P SOM cause most of us compare it with the Toccata, 
« nny 





shereas it is so widely different in style and mood 
hat we may imagine Bach deliberately doing his 
best to make comparison impossible. But the 
‘act is that after so lengthy and exuberant a work 
hs the Toccata there is a call for nothing else save 
, few minutes’ rest for both player and _ hearer. 
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ahiy a Ve must use the Fugue as a separate work, and 
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hat had it not been so completely overshadowed 
iby the Toccata it would have been among the 
most justly esteemed of the fugues just below the 
handful of masterpieces. 

When, some years before, Bach essayed to write 
a double fugue (on a theme of Legrenzi) he failed 
badly. ‘The result was too long, and it sounded 
even longer than it was because he adopted the 
mechanical plan of giving out the second subject 
solus, afterwards making a further ho!d-up by 
resting two parts while the pair of subjects were 
shown in combination. 

In the F major Fugue the method is far less 
leisurely. The subjects are short, the second is 
brought on accompanied, and the combination 
is managed in such a way that instead of making 
things hang fire it increases the interest and anima- 
tion. There are three fairly defined sections, of 
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D) minofgcourse, but they run into one another so naturally 
c form of™that there is no effect of scrappiness. And the 
I. contrast is admirable—first the thoughtful four- 
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he said 
»dulation The third section (wisely the shortest) maintains 
e church # the quaver movement set up by the second subject 
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and gives us some delightful three- and four-part 
writing, with the two themes worked together. A 
curious point is that the first subject makes one 
entry as an inner part before being combined with 
the second. Works in this form are so scarce that 
few rules exist, but obviously it is desirable that the 
first subject should not be heard in the final section 
especially at its return—save in combination with 
thesecond. Perhaps this little irregularity puts the 
fugue out of court so far as Prout was concerned. 
In his ‘Fugue,’ speaking of examples on more 
than one subject, he ignores the F major, but 
analyses the C minor, describing it as “ masterly,’ 
and “one of the most perfect examples, as regards | 
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its form.’ ‘This may be so, but on purely musical 
grounds the F major is immeasurably superior. 
The gravity of its opening, and the sober cheerful- 


ness of the remainder, make it an admirable 
voluntary. Though probably earlier in date than 


the Toccata, its harmony and the freedom of its 
counterpoint show the almost—if not quite— 
mature Bach. 

By the by, the harsh, simultaneous use of B flat 
and B natural in the eighth bar from the end 1s easily 
explainable, the B flat being an auxiliary note. 
Widor and Schweitzer suggest D instead of B flat 
in the tenor, but most of us will prefer the passage 
as Bach evidently wrote it. 

The G minor Fantasia and Fugue is perhaps the 
latest of the Weimar works. ‘There is general 
agreement as to its having been written for per- 
formance at Hamburg when Bach went there in 
1720. ‘This explains the reversion in the Fantasia 
to a style of writing which he had more or less 
discarded for some years. We have seen that the 
other Preludes written at this time usually consist 
of close development of one or two ideas. In the 
Fantasia he takes up again the free rhapsodical 
methods of the Northern composers. As Spitta 
says, Bach seems to have wished to meet the 
Hamburg organists on their own peculiar ground.’ 
The result is the finest of all his essays in the 
quasi-improvisation form. If some of its trans- 
ports now strike us as being a little on the conven 
tional side, it is because they are expressed in 
terms that Bach’s imitators have worn threadbare. 
You have only to give most German organ com 
posers a sheet of music paper with © Fantasia’ 
written at the top, and they will with fatal readiness 
fill it with demisemiquaver recitative passages 
punctuated with big chords. ‘The device 
well suited to the organ, but it has the defect 
of not wearing well, and it often leads to 
incoherence. 

The G minor Fantasia leaves other works of 
the type far behind, because its passage-writing 1s 
expressive and full of harmonic suggestion, and 
even more because of the skill with which these 


is one 


too 


passages are balanced and contrasted by fine 
polyphony, chains of suspensions, and daring 
modulations, with a fine pedal part as basis. In 


Bach’s earlier essays in this field we frequently find 
such contrasting passages almost if not quite as 
loose in texture as the recitative passages to which 
they act as foil. 

Compare such easy-going methods with that 
employed here. Note how, the opening flourish 
over, Bach applies a corrective in the shape of a 
brief section in which the three-manual parts 
discuss very closely a figure based on the 
diminished 5th, while the pedal in a_ more 
deliberate way deals with a_ similar motive. 
Violent as is the contrast between these two 
sections, the second seems to grow out of the 
first quite naturally, and its persistent dissonance 


maintains the emotional note struck by the 
opening. It reappears after another free passage, 


this time with changes both in the key and in the 
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order of entry of the voices. It leads into some 
new material, with a bass that makes us long for a 
pedal-board of four octaves, so that we might 
carry the splendid scale down in one sweep instead 
of coming up for three fresh starts. 

lhe demisemiquaver passages in this work seem 
to call for a more measured style of playing than 
similar flights of Bach’s earlier period. ‘They are 
far more definite in rhythm and harmonic feeling, 
and in some cases a kind of check is placed on 
them by accompanying parts. ‘The phrasing 
implied in Bach’s grouping, A/vs some of the 
elasticity of a cadenza, will be more satisfactory 
than rushings and _haltings. Some 
editions suggest quiet Swell for these 
passages, but the character of the movement as 
a whole seems to call for a good deal of tone, 
if it can be employed with clearness. By the by, 
the unusual progression : 


eccentric 
SLOps 


is watered down in the Best-Hull edition by a 2 
before the alto E. Bach was always rather daring in 
his use of the augmented 6th, so we have no 
grounds for doubt about the flat. 

This work and the Chromatic Fantasia may be 
regarded as companions. Perhaps the organ piece 
is the superior, partly because it contains more 
contrast, and also because it is shorter and less 
diffuse. 

Griepenkerl tells us that in no manuscripts were 
the Fantasia and Fugue found together. However, 
on the back of an old copy of the Fantasia the 
theme of the Fugue was written. with an indication 
that it should follow the Fantasia. On this 
authority Griepenkerl printed them together for 
the first time. In one MS. of the Fugue the work 
is in F minor, but this was evidently a_transposi- 
tion, judging from the alterations in the pedal 
part, where the CC of the original becomes B? 
and the copyist had to dodge up an octave. 

A good deal of interest is attached to the 
subject. There seems to be no doubt that Bach 
played the work to Reinken durimg the Hamburg 
visit, and that he went prepared to please the old 
man, for the theme is obviously based on the 
opening of Reinken’s fifth Sonata in his © Hortus 
Musicus’ 


Mattheson tells us in his *Generalbasschyy 
that at an organ examination in 1725 he gave 
candidates the following subject for the extempg 
fugue test: 


Ex. 36. 


* 
— 3 
=——t 


eae *o\™ 
Hele 
_ 


He does not mention the source, but says th 
he knows well who was the first to work it « 
artistically. He adds that he chose so famil 
a subject in order that the candidates might cor 
well through the ordeal—a method of conductir 
examinations that is not yet so dead as might} 
imagined, for I remember a child receiving 
sight-reading certificate from a college that shall} 
the test being one of Schuman 
“Scenes of Childhood,’ which, like most of } 
fellow aspirants, she knew well! But if Matthes 
was so familiar with the theme, why did he giv 
it in such a miserably pruned form? Schweit 
says that Herr Keller, of Stuttgart, explains t 
discrepancy thus: Mattheson could not give t 
subject to the candidate in its original fom 
* because according to the rules of the fugue it w: 
incorrect. It is laid down in the rules that a fug 
theme shall not extend over an octave. Th 
Hamburg examiner therefore thought it necessa 
to alter Bach’s theme in order to bring it inj 
conformity with the eternal laws of the art.’ | 
this case the law has proved to be a good deal le 
eternal than Mattheson thought it to be. 

The popularity of the fugue (even in the mo 
unlikely quarters) is easily understood. In melody 
and rhythm the subject is one of the most attractiy 
ever devised, and its treatment is marked by 
clarity and finish that defy criticism. 
greatest of Bach’s fugues—at least three 
show no less technical mastery combined wit 
greater depth and power—but it is a uniqu 
example of his ability to carry through a long ap 
elaborate scheme without a hint of failure eithe 
in deftness or spontaneity. The latter quality 
the more notable because Bach handicaps himsel 
by a regular counter-subject—indeed, we may s# 
there are two, for the treble of bars 10-12 $ 
frequently accompanies the subject and countet 
subject that it is hardly less important. Th 
three are used in triple counterpoint, five of th 
six possible combinations being used. ‘The fugvt 
is rich in episodes, the most notable being thi 
which introduces the little figure ¢ 7, ¢3, f 
probably a derivative of the , 4, 4, a, with which th 
third episode opens (see Ex. 18). It is nothingi 
itself, but see how Bach plays with it from time to tim 
until the end. ‘There is no need to dwell on th 
numerous enjoyable features of so familiar a work 
but mention may be made of the long series @ 
chords of the 6th with which bar 61 opens—the 


nameless, 
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are nearly forty of them, and they provide a very 
iolly way of going down the keyboards—and the 
way the rather old-fashioned Alberti passage 


is made tremendously alive by being immediately 
caught up and repeated by the treble and alto. 
The registration presents few problems. We 
shall naturally go over to a second manual for the 
middle section, the most convenient point being : 

















The next entry of the subject may easily be 
soloed on the Choir or Great, m/, the mght hand 
coming back to the Swell at the second semi- 
quaver of the fourth beat in bar 46. We may 
drop on to the Great for the last note in bar 50, 
and solo the subject, the right hand following at 
the last note of bar 53. ‘The two-part passage 
from the end of bar 93 to the middle of bar 103 
goes well on the full Choir. ‘lhe left hand should 
of course complete the descending scale in bar 94 
before being transferred. ‘The etfect of this is so 
good that we need not mind if the Choir entry is 
temporarily killed. ‘The full Swell passage may 
begin with the left hand at the last note in bar 100, 
the right hand going over with the seventh note in 
bar 103. Both go on to the full Great immediately 


jafter the pedal entry in bar 110. These changes 


are legitimate, because they can all be carried out 
without breaking the flow. ‘The general scheme 
should be on the loud side. Widor and Schweitzer 
say: Inconceivable it is that there have been 
“virtuosi” who so far misunderstood the proud, 
vigorous character of this theme as to let it enter, at 
the outset, in A/avo on the second manual.’ 


This brings us to the end of Bach’s second 
period—or, as some prefer to call it, his first 
master-period. ‘There remain to be considered 
three groups of works: (a) the ‘Trio-sonatas and a 
few pieces written, like the sonatas, for pedal- 
cembalo; (4) the eighteen choral preludes 
collected by Bach himself, the six arranged for 
ichiibler, the preludes in the © Clavierubung,’ and 
ihe canonic variations on “Vom Himmel hoch’ : 
and (c) the four great preludes and fugues written 
in his closing years at Leipsic. 


(To be continued.) 


The Title-page and Index of Volume 61 (January to 
December, 1920) are now realy, and can be had post free 


by subscribers on application to the publishers. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XIV.—RICHARD BRAMSTON 


Just as in the case of Thomas Farthing, whose 
name was included in Morley’s Valhalla of 16th 
century English composers, so also in the case of 
Richard Bramston, praised by Morley in his ‘ Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practical Musicke’ in 
1597, we have had no exact biographical data 
hitherto. ‘Master Bramston,’ so far as English 
musical historians are concerned, has remained a 
ghost-like figure, of whom nothing bas_ been 
chronicled by Burney, Hawkins, Chappell, Davey, 
or Grove, save an incidental reference to some of 
his compositions. Even Mr. Cecil Forsyth, in the 
chapter on ‘The Golden Age,’ in the recent ‘ History 
of Music’ by Sir Charles Stanford and Forsyth 
1916), merely includes the name of Bramston in a 
foot-note as an English composer whose works are 
to be met with in manuscript. But though many of 
Bramston’s compositions have disappeared, the few 
that remain give ample evidence of his abilities 
as a polyphonic composer. Dr. Ernest Walker 
says that his works deserve mention, yet from 
a cursory examination I would be inclined to place 
Bramston’s Motet, ‘ Recordare, Domine, testamenti’ 
as evidencing potential powers quite equal to those of 
Taverner, Redford, Cowper, or Johnson. In this 
MS., which will be found among the Add. MSS. 
17802-17805 of the British Museum, his name 
appears as ‘Master Bramston.’ Another beautiful 
Motet, ‘Marie Virgini,’ is in Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge.* 

It is only fair to state that a brief reference to 
Bramston is given by Mr. John E. West in his 
excellent book on ‘Cathedral Organists’ (Novello, 
1899)—a book that ought to be revised and reissued 

under date of 1507, when he was appointed 
deputy-organist of Wells Cathedral in place of 
‘Richard Hugo.’ Mr. West, however, did not 
identify Hugo, and it may be added that the name 
conceals the identity of Richard Hygons—the 
composer of a beautiful five-part ‘Salve Regina’ 
in the famous Eton MS.—of whom I purpose 
treating in my next article. 

Of Richard Bramston’s birth and education there 
is no evidence forthcoming, but he was a chorister 
of Wells Cathedral under Henry Abyndon, Robert 
Wydow, Mus. Bac., and Richard Hygons, between 
the years 1480 and 1500.. Wells at this time was 
distinguished for its musical traditions, traditions 
that were carefully fostered by Wydow (who was 
sub-Dean), Thomas Cornish, Bishop of Tinos (the 
Precentor), and Hugh Inge (Succentor) in 1500-07. 
The choirboys were so good that two of them were 
impressed for the Chapel Royal, and in the account 
book of William Capron, who was Communar from 
1504 to 1505, there is an entry of ten shillings paid 
to the royal commissioner who had come ‘to take 
choristers for the King’s chapel.’ 

On January 23, 1507, as appears from the 
Chapter Acts, Richard Bramston was admitted, on 
probation, as a vicar-choral of Wells. Six months 
later, on July 23, he undertook to deputise as organist 
for Richard Hygons, for which he was to be paid ss. 
for the half-quarter at Michaelmas, and from that 
day at the rate of ‘gos. a year.’ He was also 





* See Dr. Jeblis's Catalogue in the Acclesiologist for 1859. 
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employed to teach the choristers. It appears from 
the Chapter Acts that Bramston was not only to 
play the organ ‘in the great choir and the chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ but had to act as ‘ keeper 
of the organs.’ 


So highly-esteemed were the services of Bramston | 


as temporary organist and master of the choristers, 
that the Chapter unanimously voted for his retention 
perpetuity, 
provided that he was diligent in pursuing his musical 
studies during the following year. This appointment 
January It interest to note 
that another vicar who had been on probation was 


as vicar-choral in or 


>< 
-%> 


is dated 1505, is of 
. ' 

not given the post ot perpetual vicar, because it had 

been testified by John Aleyn and fourteen othe: 

that ‘he had not a competent voice 


and was of evil conversation.’ 


vicars-choral 
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luated Mus. B 
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late, lay a great deal of 
motives and satire which 
ar’s Opera.’ Sir John Hawkins, in 
his ‘History of Music,’ 1776, accuses John Gay, the 
author, in no terms, that ‘his 
acrimonious expressions and bitter invectives against 
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‘perpetual vicar,’ | 


| statesmen, lawyers, priests, and others’ contained 
the piece were due to Gay’s disappointment in } 
|application for preferment at Court. Hawk 
|further delivers the extraordinary dictum 
owing to the performance of the opera 


Rapine and violence have been gradually increasing 
ever since its first representation. The rights of 
property, and the obligation of the laws that guard it, 
are disputed upon principle. . . . Young men, 
apprentices, clerks in public offices, and 
disdaining the arts of honest industry and captivated 
with the charms of idleness and criminal pleasure, now 
betake themselves to the road, affect politeness in the 
very act of robbery, and in the end become victims te 
the justice of their country. . and not a few of 
those who during the last fifty years have paid to the 
law the forfeit of their lives have in 
their pursuits been emulous to imitate 
and general character of Macheath. 


others, 


the course of 
the manners 


Dr. Burney, with a number of other contempora 
writers, appears to be of a like manner of thinkin 
and misses in a very obtuse way the whole point 
Gay’s brilliant satire. 

Dr. Johnson was wiser than his friends. 

I do not believe that man 
rogue by being present at its representation. 
He, that it ‘may 
influence the character 
familiar, and in some degrees pleasing.’ 

Another set of writers claim that its chief purpo 
was to ridicule Italian opera, and that 
this off the stage with ‘ Lumps of Pudding ’—the 


tune in Gay’s opera. 


He say; 


any was ever made a 
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How far this notion is correct or not is questionabk 
Che fact is that the Italian opera practically expire 
about the time the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ was put up 
the It had had a run of more than 
years, and, while it had captivated the 
had been popular with the ordinary Englis 
citizen. The political allusions in the ‘ 
are feeble, and more general than personal, but t 
whole is a poignant exposure of the corrupt pris 
system and of the vile creatures in whose manageme 
it lay. The that those who 
denounced its morality were not 
against the real evil that Gay so strongly paint 
Chere is any amount of evidence that the picture 
presents 1s not an exaggerated one. Peachum ma 
be a reflection of Jonathan Wild, and Lockit of th 
usual type of prison-keeper ; and it is quite 
that these were not merely representative of Newgatt 
but must have had prototypes all over the country. 


stage. twent 
lettanti, 
neve! 


Beggar’s Open 


wonder is so 


roused to 


obvioe 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss t 
moral or political side of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ but! 
deal with it in its musical aspect. As all musicia 
know, the country had been flooded with operas 
Italian origin, theme, or influence. The more stur 
productions to which Henry Purcell had supplied th 
music had passed from the stage, and had be 
replaced by songs with Italian words rendered } 
imported musicians, male and female, who demande 
and received great sums in salaries. These intr 
duced a new system of singing and stage-craft. T! 
subjects of the operas were unfamiliar to the averag 

and the whole became a ‘cult’ for a clas 
who pretended delight rather than felt it. 

It was then that the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ struck 
new note, note that could be understood ap 
enjoyed by a sane Englishman. Handel’s Italia 
operas were in full swing, and his ‘Admetus’ a 
‘Richard I.’ were being performed, when on # 
night of January 29, 1728, the Newgate pastor 


person, 


a 
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contained @iMrst appeared on the beards. Gay probably felt that Dr. Pepusch probably had no hand in the selec- 
ntment in hicome explanation was due, so he prefaced it by a! tion of the tunes, but he set basses to them (which 
rt. HawkislMccene between the Beggar—the reputed author—and appeared in the third edition), and Dr. Burney 
dictum ¢ Player. The Beggar states that it was ‘ originally | remarks that he ‘ furnished the rude, wild, and often 
writ for celebrating the marriage of James Chanter | vulgar melodies with basses so excellent that no sound 
lv increasing nd Moll Lay, two most excellent ballad-singers.’ contrapuntist will ever attempt to alter them.’ The 
ie rights of MBy this the author prepares the audience for the} Overture, which Pepusch composed, is upon the old 
hat guard it, popul: ur song tunes and ballad airs which make uP! air ‘The Happy Clown’ 
Young men, the musical portion of the piece. 
and other, It is quite true th. ut Gay intended us to believe that} __ ; ee 
teats Ihe was having a ‘touch’ on the Italian opera, for | which Lucy sings to words beginning : 
eness in the the Beggar tells the Player that he has introduced | I’m like a skiff on the ocean tost. 
1e victims to certain similes ‘ that are in all your celebrated operas | 
rot a few of MM. . besides I have a prison scene, which the ladies | 
‘ype to the always reckon charmingly pathetick. As to the parts | great deal of interesting matter is available. I hope 
1€ course of Mi] have observed such a nice impartiality to our two} deal with this in a a articl 
the manners Mjadies that it is impossible for either of them to take | er en ee oe OS Sy rn 
offence. This is evidently a good-natured hit at the 





One evening having lost my way, 


As to the sixty-nine tunes that were selected for 
Gay’s verses—verses often rather puerile—a very 


‘ontem poragiquarrels between Faustina and Cuzzoni, the former 
of thinkin having made her appear: ance as a rival to Cuzzoni in MUTUAL ERROR 
hole point @#726. The allusion to ‘the prison scene,’ which the By S a 
J . : : . > SYDNEY GREW 
ladies find so ‘pathetick,’ is evidently based on a 
s. He says prison s« ene in Attilio’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ produced in 1723. For fifty years past writers on musical matters 
ver made a The immediate success and the lasting popularity} have occupied their leisure in collecting mistakes 
. of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ were due neither to political | made about music by novelists, poets, and non- 
have manor musical satire, but to the fact that it provided musicians in general. The articles resulting from 
of a mmsomething that the ordinary person found he had_| this have been mildly amusing, but rarely instructive ; 
g been deprived of—simple tunes that were} and | think the time would have been better employed 
thief purpo iar and agreeable to him, besides a sparkling | if the plan had been to collect, not foolish things, but 


hat it droglfand true picture of life. From time to time managers | evidences of wisdom, In one unanticipated respect, 
ng ’—the la@fhave had to prune some of its plain-speaking, but its | however, this phase of musical criticism has been 
essentials must have always remained. Almost every | both amusing and instructive. It has demonstrated 
questionabi@™singer of note has from its first appearance in 1728 | that writers may be ignorant even of matters strictly 
ally expirefmto the last (before the present revival) in 1886, studied | within their own province, and that musicians may 
as put up@mone or other of the principal characters. accuse a non-musician of error which is no error. 
than twen In modern remembrance Sims Reeves, in taking I have not observed in general periodical literature 
ailettanti, e part of Captain Macheath, would introduce | any parallel writings on such a subject as ‘ Musicians 
vary Englidfsuch songs as ‘Tom Bowling’ and similar old|and General Knowledge.’ Were such work under 
gar’s ( )pera English ditties —anachronisms justified only by/ taken, those occupied in it would have a more ample 
nal, but tReeves’ inimitable singing of such lyrics. supply of errors than musical writers have discerned : 
rrupt pris Gay sold the copyright of his ‘ Fables’ and the) for it is a notable fact that the average musician is not 
manageme@il’ Beggar's Opera’ for something under a hundred | well-informed concerning science, history, philosophy, 
) so smugipounds to John Watts and Jacob Tonson, the book-| and the rest, and that the average musical critic is 
d to prote@msellers. John Watts was a printer of plays and| on dangerous ground the moment he moves out of 
ngly paint@minor works near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with whom} the path of his own art. 
e picture MgBenjamin Franklin had worked as journeyman. The} I give here a few instances of the errors of writers 
‘achum maf™press that in all probability struck off the sheets of | on music which parallel the errors made by novelists 
ockit of tithe first edition may be seen in the South Kensington | and poets. Several of these are errors within errors 
uite obviog™ Museum. : -errors made in correcting the (apparent) errors of 
of NewgatfZ My own copy of this scarce first edition now lies | others. My object is to afford consolation to non- 
- country. before me. It is an unpretentious little pamphlet in/ musicians, and to assist the development of a desirable 


» discuss tfoctavo of 58 pages, with an additional 16 pages of modesty in musical critics. 

pera,’ but @jrudely-engraved music, being the treble of the airs. Milton is constantly chastised for his : 
ll musiciam™The printed date of the book is 1728. There let the pealing organ blow 
h operas | The second edition, also dated 1728, has this music To the full-voiced quire below. 


more sturd™™cut on wood blocks and inserted in the text, while for This 
supplied tthe first time the Overture is added. The third 
1 had beaifedition, dated 1729, is in quarto, with the music 
rendered } beautifully engraved on copper plates. After this 
» demandeffeditions of all dates are to be found with or without 
These intrg—the music. A very notable edition of the music is 
craft. TM—The Excellent Choice,’ being a‘ Collection of the 
the averag™most Favourite Old Song-Tunes in the Beggar’s | and many other 17th and 18th century writers; also 
for a cla@™Opera, set for 3 voices in the manner of Catches.’| such highly-cultured 19th century men as Hawthorne, 
This was published by Walsh about 1740-50 in| one of whose characters once ‘blew a fitful note upon 
a’ struck @oblong folio. | the organ.’ 
rstood am Ata later date Dr. Arne arranged the ‘ Beggar’s | But there is no error here. Obeying a ceaseless 
lel’s Italiaf[Opera’ for performance at the theatres, and set| law of language—the law of change—the word é/ow 
metus’ am™'new basses to the songs.’ This was published in| has lost certain significances, and we cannot now use 
hen on t@Moblong folio for the harpsichord by Longman &|it in Milton’s way. Yet this is no excuse for the 


ite pastom™Broderip about 1780. | musical critic who pillories as error a contemporary 


says the musician, is wrong; the organ is 
blown, but it certainly does not blow, and Milton 
was nodding Homerically. If, however, Milton is 
wrong, wrong also is Pope in his: 





While in more lengthen’d notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow ; 


XUM 
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use of a word. His only excuse is ignorance, which 
is a poor plea, especially in the circumstances. 

There are two exp'anations of this use of d/ow 
one direct, the other indirect. The latter is that the 
word has the sense of éveathe. Hear Pope again: 

Descend, ye nine, descend and sing, 
The breathing instruments inspire : 


these instruments being trumpets and the like. 
pure and compact significance of ‘to sound with 
being blown.’ In ‘ Paradise Lost’ comes : 


Nor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. 


We are told in Joshua (vi. 4) that ‘the priests shall | 


blow with the trumpets.’ We still say poetically, 


‘ Let the trumpets sound,’ and our expression is only 


one remove from the older, ‘Let the trumpets blow.’ 


What is right for the trumpet is right for the organ. | 


Milton knew both English and music. 

Another word which has been the cause of mistakes 
within mistake is gvaver. I have seen instances of 
the ‘misuse’ of this word quoted from writers 
ranging from Addison to Thackeray. In every 
case, it seems to me, the context intimates a 
special meaning in the word, and a meaning no less 
concrete than that which attaches to it as a term of 
musical notation. Addison, for example, says: 
‘Whether we consider the instrument itself, or the 
several quavers and graces which are thrown into the 
playing of it” And Lamb says that after practising 


‘God save the King’ all his life, he had still not} 


within many quavers’ of it. There is no 


A use of the word by 


‘arrived 
need to analyse this ‘error.’ 
Bacon which I have noticed gives the clearest 
explanation: ‘The division and quavering, which 
please so much in music, have an agreement with 
the glittering of light playing upon a wave.’ (This 
dictum of Bacon’s, by the by, is an argument of use 
to musical pictorialists.) In former times, the florid 
in Italian opera were called guaverers. 
Even to-day we say we are ‘all of a quiver and 


vocalists 


quaver,’ 
After 


Charles 


these two examples can allow 
Reade to describe a typical slow move- 
ment of the early 18th century as ‘a sparkling 
adagio. And when we learn that pre-Bach fugues 
often had a double-bar with repeat at the close of 
the first section of the piece (as is the case with a 
familiar canzona of Kerl), we can excuse Browning’s : 


we 


Where is our gain at the Two-bars ? 


in his poem on the fugue (‘Master Hugues of 
Saxe-Gotha’), and cease to charge him with per- 
verting fact for sake of rhyme. 

In 1917, the editor of a musical periodical 
organized a competition on the subject ‘ Novelists’ 
Blunders in Music.’ He gave the prize to a 
competitor who attributed the forty-year old ‘Mr. 
Barnes of New York’ to ‘Ouida.’ If the competitor 
or the editor had been wiser than the novelists they 
laughed at, they would either have read this book 
first or have discovered that it was by A. C. Gunter. 
This s'ip would amuse literary readers of my 
imaginary essay on ‘ Musicians and their Blunders.’ 
And medical readers wou'd be interested in the 
pathological ideas of the musical critic who in 
1920, out of an ardent desire to advocate the new 
music of to-day, brought out the sentence : 


As Germany has become synonymous with a sterile 


tradition which I view as an artistic cancer 


The | 
direct explanation is that formerly the word had the | 


| There is honour for the man who can bring sterilj 
j}and cancer together. This instance of 4 
|ignorance of musicians would appear twice in 
supposed essay, the second time in the sectj 
devoted to mistakes about the simple meanings 
words ; because it presents the error that things ¢ 
| be synonymous, and not (as the non-musical woz 
| understand) words only. 

But the finest catch of all which this literg 
fisherman might hope to get from the waters , 
musical criticism is the following (also writ 
in 1920): 
ordinary language is a fixed thing 
ways the same word, and always means the 
same thing. . whereas the same chord means a 
hundred different things according to how it 5 
approached and quitted, and what its function is 
in a series of ideas. 


a word is al 


There are some words with meanings so diver 
as to become contradictory ; all but simple concr 
terms change in meaning generation by generation 
language, and literature also, may remain fixed 
form, but never in significance, which is why religi 
texts and creeds suffer fresh interpretations from ti 
to time; and the same word will mean a hundr 
different things according to how the writer uses 
and according to its function in varying series 
ideas. So little is the meaning of words fixed, th 
we have to read the old masters with a glossa 
and a new master of unusual type of mind with 
dictionary or analytical explanation. 

Everything has its complements. There 
musical blunder made by the literary man but has 
counterpart in a general blunder made by the mus 
man. Yet neither need be discouraged: the fi 
proves their humanity. 


1s 


CRITICS 
MOULT 


CONCERTS AND 
By THOMAS 
It is our custom, if we live away from a city, 
from a capital, to envy our more fortunate cous 
and sigh for the time when we too shall be able 
have at our beck and call all the arts and all t 
artists. But there is at least one critical obser 
freshly come to town who has very quickly realisq 
that in music, at any rate, the fact of being able 
choose between, say, half a dozen concerts in 
single evening is not altogether an unmixed blessi 
To bundle his invitation tickets into a hat and dr 
one of them out at random, this to suffice for 
single evening, is to make a drastic clean-cut throu 
the bewilderment ; but it is the only method if he 
to make any headway at all. Even then a lag 
proportion of concerts worth attending is bound 
be neglected, the odds being that important musi 
events will have clashed ; but it is a better meth 
than any other. For if on the one evening he 
confronted by the announcement of half a doz 
recitals whose principals are quite unknown to h 
and he dares to make a choice on the strength 
the programme (his only method), he is pretty cert 
to find himself at a performance by one of th 
charmingly accomplished young soloists wh 
only ambition is to make at least one public appeq 
ance in the metropolis. It may matter a good d 
to the critic with very little time to waste, but 
matters nothing to these young soloists that th 
success is restricted to a sheaf of generous 
unexacting press paragraphs so long as they get the 
And if only their concerts are advertised in cert 
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of the morning papers, get them they will, as surely 
as they will receive during the actual performance the 
keveral bouquets of hot-house flowers presented 
pstentatiously by their admirers—or by themselves ! 
There has been a good deal of talk and protest of 
ate in connection with this superabundance of 
citals. One critic alleged that innumerable people 
sho have no qualification whatever are appearing on 
he concert-platform, and he _ distributes blaine | 


are unscrupulous and tenth-rate publishers and 
writers, 

There lies before us at this moment an accumu- 
lation of the programmes of concerts given in 
London during the first half of the present season. 
Admittedly they represent an appalling number. 
But it is plainly our duty to deal with them, so far 
as criticism is concerned, exactly as one would deal 
with a collection of new novels sent for review— 
heavily on agents, teachers, performers, and press | mentioning those which are considered to have 
like. Another simplified the indictment by levelling | achieved a certain musical and artistic standard. 
is charge against the press alone, that refuses to| Experience in criticism and innate generosity cause 
ondemn bad work. A third cast ridicule on the | us to pass over the remainder in silence. And, taking 
hole practice, remarking that though it was easy | it for granted that the critics already referred to will 
nough for the young recitalist to ‘come out,’ it was | agree that concerts are not given merely for critics— 
enerally impossible for him to stay out, so that the| in spite of many an appearance to the contrary—and 
position resolved itself! There was hardly one, | that the comfort and convenience of critics are not 
owever, who made the search, Herbert Spencer- | necessarily the first consideration of concert per- 
ike, for the grain of virtue in an admitted evil, | formers and agents, we may justifiably ask by what 
thich must always be our primary aim in any sort | alternative method can the younger and unknown 
bf search. The discovery or non-discovery of any | artists show their capabilities before the music 
uch virtue at the moment does not of itself invalidate | public? How else than by persuading a publisher to 
br justify the Spencerian method. Should we not, for | issue their novels can young writers make their work 





why religio 
ons from tin 


he preliminary rounds of the competition for the | 


instance, regard these concerts as essential, forming | 


na hunde@avour of the more soundly musical parts of the 
riter uses @ountry, the provinces? Are not Manchester and 
ng series Birmingham, for instance, or Pittsburg and Boston, 
ds fixed, thi be envied in that London and New York can make | 

a glossawiure for them that only those performers will Soon! 


mind with@o far whose appearances signify the survival of the 
very fit 

Let us for a moment compare the position with 
hat of literary criticism. If a critic of books were 
jo spend whole columns nowadays in deploring the 


There is 
n but has 
y the musi 







ed: the fafMfontinued publication of fiction by certain popular 
lliterates, he would very justly be pilloried for his | 
ritical futility. Even were he to bewail the appear- 
S ce of a huge mass of third- or fourth-rate novels, 
feason after season since Fielding and Richardson 
' set the fashion of novel-publication, those of his 

m a city, 


ellows who possessed only the rudiments of an 
sense would regard him as a critical 
pstrich. The presence of inferior work has long | 
been accepted as an inevitable -part of book- 
bublication, and similarly if there is to be any 
presentative public interpretation of music at all 
e must submit to this appalling multiplicity of 
oncerts, and rely upon the continued operation of 
he law of survival. 

Such a policy does not exclude, of course, the 
ecognition of those various forms of abuse in the 
oncert-world which are rightly being deplored. | 
hat there are agents whose one concern is to 
range concerts solely for their own twenty per 
ent., regardless of any artistic worth in their | 
lients, and caring not at all whether that com- 
mission is filched from the public or the young 
performer ; that there are unscrupulous teachers 
ho use their pupils for advertising purposes of 
heir own, and nothing else; that there are 
Musicians who give a concert simply that they 
might gather together a few undiscriminating press 
uttings and rush back to their native town—which 
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nists whol, generally so proud of them that they never 
blic appeeed to leave it again for the rest of their lives ; 
a good ind that there are newspapers which give a good 
‘aste, but Mhotice to any recital advertised in their columns—all 
's that OBhese abuses are only too apparent. But to condemn 
nerous “The whole recital system for such abuses is to condemn 
ey get theihe whole system of book-publishing because there 











‘din certé 








known at all ? ; 
And surely the means are justification of the end. 


| However distasteful the admission may seem, it is 
|through the effort of the despised agents that 
|musicians have the opportunity for giving us that 


music which otherwise can only be heard by- 
duplicating the already existing organizations! The 
real fault of the agents is, of course, that they run 


| their business on commercial lines, and that their 
| discrimination is consequently 


a commercial one. 
Having experienced the irritation of it ourselves, we 
can enter into and sympathise with the feeling of the 


| critic who spends half an evening crossing a city to 


a worthless but financially successful concert and 
half an evening in getting back again. But it is 
only through such ardours and endurances on his 
part that we are able to prove the worthlessness. 
The winnowing process is necessary, and why not in 
London and New York? Nor should the critic 
forget that however great his own worries might be, 
the young artist has undergone infinitely greater, and 


|that the performance is the artist’s critical moment, 


not the critic’s. The remedy is that which has been 
applied through force of similar circumstances to 
book-reviewing: the number of reviewers, was 
increased. But in the matter of music-criticism we 
tough now upon a much deeper problem—that of 
making music-education as universal and com- 
pulsory in its rudiments as reading has been these 
many years. 


Ad Dibitum 
By FESTE 

A few months ago, discussing the question of 
popular music, I expressed the opinion that composers 
such as Bax, Ireland, Frank Bridge, and a dozen more 
of our representative men could turn out far better tunes 
and light music generally than do the little group of 
writers who seem to have the monopoly of that kind 
of work. The need for some fresh hands is glaringly 
obvious to those who care to sit through the music of 
an average revue, or who will examine any of the 
song annuals and other vocal works intended for 
consumption by the crowd. Not only are the tunes 
feeble and reminiscent ; their harmonization and the 
laying out of the accompaniment is often ludicrously 
inept. I return to the subject because a particularly 
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flagrant example has just appeared. If the composer 
were a beginner | should refrain from mentioning his 
name. But as he is an old hand, and has received 
so much adulation as a writer of popular music, 


I see no reason why he should not be given a little 


frank criticism as a wholesome change. Indeed, he 
An excellent judge of publicity, he 
no means a bad 


may welcome it. 
knows well that a slating is by 
advertisement, especially as it is free. 

I have long wondered at the vogue of Mr. Herman 
Darewski’s music. After anexamination of his latest 
song, ‘The Return,’ I marvel more than ever. He 
has so often given would-be composers of populai 
music advice as to song-writing that we may presume 
he knows what the public wants. It wants tune, 
g, and rhythm, he tells us, and we agree. But 
in ‘The Return’ he gives the public neither. Instead 
he puts them off with a series of notes from which | 

| refrain from the use of 
and tor 


swin 


quote the first few groups 


such words as melody phrases, obvious 


reasons 


— o_o 


» af 
= = 


6? 
a 


Chere are four more such groups before we reach 


the refrain, and every one consists almost entirely of 
repeated quavers, with a rhythm exactly the same as 
in the quotation. 

Many a song has achieved success solely by means 
chorus. So generally recognised is the 
ot 
chorus, merel) 


SO 


of a catchy 
fact 


selves 


songwriters this type often save them- 
marking time during the 
approach Mr. Darewski’s 


almost with confidence, knowing 


for the 


song proper. we 


hope, 

his hand is ever on the pulse of popular taste. 
but he is that the publ more 
repeated quavers and a square-toed rhythm that he 
dose. There are six groups of 
exactly the same as the third and 
and the rest are so like as to 
Ihe refrain is ended with 


with 


wants still 


so sure 


vives them another 
notes here, two are 
fourth in the quotation, 


be hardly distinguishable. 
this graceful melodic sweep 


Sy 


io 


ee ee 
= ad ad - td ° 


rhe second verse is an exact repetition, and by way 
of giving the alleged tune a good chance of soaking 
in, the twice. The accompaniment, 
both in harmonization and keyboard writing, is as 
bad as the voice part. 

I may add that this is not a comic song—save 
unintentionally. On the contrary, it is a setting of 
some verses dealing with no less a topic than life 
beyond the grave. I do not quote the wishy-washy 
jingle because of the nature of the subject. 


refrain is sung 


Now, there are some musical questions on which 
there can never be agreement. Because of this, we 
too easily yield to folk who tell us that it is 
impossible to label music as good or bad. It is, 


they say, largely a matter of taste. The fact is, 
course, we can almost as easily distinguish betw 
good and bad tunes as between good and bad egg 
Sometimes, it is true, we come across a tune that 
on the border line, just as we may meet with an 
that does nothing more than raise doubts. The oy) 
difference between the two commodities is that a ty 
may be good in parts, whereas a bad egg is bad 
over—face the hedging curate. As for the matter, 
taste, we know that a good many Londoners pref 
that has been in stock for some time—it 
full-flavoured, whereas the egg that has nes 
come to town strikes them tame and _ insipi 
This does not prove that an elderly egg is good; 
merely shows that as a result of being cut off fr 
regular supplies of fresh their palate h 
become accustomed to the and has 
taste for the good. 
Looking the 


an egg 


as 


eggs 
bad, lost 
at sample quoted above, a 
bearing in mind that the rest is well up—or rath 
down—to it, would you suppose that anybody cou 
be found to say a good word for such a song? | 
wouldn’t. Nevertheless, such 
found, and her testimony 


course you an 


has been is set for 


run and buy yet more copies. 


and consid 
] 


mind all t 


moment 
your 


for a 
over in 


Here we will pause 
viscountesses. Run 
viscountesses in your circle, take any fan 
specimen and ask yourself a few questions. 
kind of pictures does she hang on the walls of} 
drawing-room? Only the best, or good copies of t 
best. Her library? The are full 
books, with perhaps a few that are at all eventsn 
bad. If she indulges in ‘ Heartsalve Novelettes’y 
may be sure that she does not advertise the fa 
Rather does she read them privily, as the sea 
drinker takes his nip, both nove'ette and bottle bem 
kept out of sight. Her furniture is good to thee 
and you may sit on it and in all other ways use 
with comfort and safety. And so on; in all the thi 
that really matter—cookery, dress, and what not 
you look to your viscountess to show good seri 
and good taste. Only when you come to musi 
you feel that anything may happen, and that the 
may be found among the what pots. 

Now we get back to the song. 
the following pzean : 


of go 


shelves 


The cover bea 


This beautiful song is undoubtedly an inspiration. | 
touches the heart at once with its tender words ané 
appealing melody, breathing hope and consolation to all 
humanity in its mighty declaration... .. It B 
undoubtedly destined to become an anthem of joyt 
many. 


It may or may not surprise you to hear that 
considered opinion is signed by a_ viscountes 
There in a nutshell is the reason why the musical] 
of our happy land is chaotic. We _ have 
standard. The lady who wrote the above would 
horrified if asked to publish her approval of a boo 
or picture, or play, or fur coat, or patent food so pe 
in idea and workmanship as Mr. Darewski’s sop 
The book would go into the waste-paper basket, ! 
coat back to the maker with a note very much to! 
point, and the patent food would find its ¥ 
down the drain. But the song—ah! ‘beautifi 
‘undoubtedly an inspiration,’ ‘appealing melod 
‘touches the heart,’ ‘an anthem of joy,’ and so ¢ 
past all whooping. 


so 
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| have taken up all this space dealing with a| 
footling song and a no less footling judgment because 
it is high time we had a little plain speaking on the | 
subject. Just lately the Daly News has been giving 
usa liberal dose of matter about Mr. Darewski, but 
itcan rarely find space for more than a dozen lines 
concerning even the most important concerts. In no 
other matter does it regard its readers as semi- 
barbarians. Its literary columns, for example, are 
quite first-rate. I can count on almost daily reviews 
of the best new books—reviews which are well worth 
reading for their own sake, written as they are by 
such brilliant people as Rebecca West, Rose 
Macaulay, Robert Lynd, &c. Yet the publi 
interested in good music is almost if not quite as 
large as that interested in good literature. So long 
as we musicians take no strong line in the matter, so 
long will our art be cold-shouldered and chivied by 
most of the press and made to look ridiculous by 
such people as Mr. Darewski and the Viscountess 
Molesworth. (I see no reason for withholding the 
lady’s name. If she publishes abroad her judgment 
on a musical matter she cannot complain if it is 
reproduc ed in a musical journal. 


Have you noticed how some of these popular 
composers are lately giving themselves, and a 
certain patent medicine, a good deal of joint 
advertisement? Thus Mr. Horatio Nicholls, ‘the 
famous composer,’ tells us in large type that ‘ two 
numbers were desired by my publishers that would go 
one better than my successes, “ The Kingdom within 
your Eyes” and “ The Heart of a Rose.” I was 
feeling equal to nothing, but through taking’ 
[let us call it Ju-Jah] ‘the inspiration 
returned with renewed health. songs that 
I finished easily when’—[now, then, altogether, 
Ju-JAH !]|—‘had re-established me are: “I’d just 
Paint the Leaf of the Shamrock,” and “That Old- 
fashioned Mother of Mine.”’ Then comes a list of 
some of ‘ the famous composer’s ’ successes. 

I mention this cure because, looking again at 
‘The Return,’ it seems to that when 
Mr. Darewski wrote it he was feeling like Mr. 
Nicholls, ‘equal to nothing.’* Perhaps when 
he sees what it has done for another famous and 
jaded composer, he may try a few doses, and so 
induce the old inspiration to return. 


old 
The 


suggest 


I make haste to add that since the above was 
written the Jaily News has given us a pleasant 
shock. Asa result, no doubt, of due prodding by 
its excellent music critic, it celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birth by giving us a 
leading article on the composer, and, on the same 
page, a symposium on his present position as a 
musical influence. 


Does any reader know of a fairly recent book 
giving the specifications and other particulars of 
the principal organs in the British Isles—something 
after the style of the old Hopkins and Rimbault? 
A correspondent is anxious to obtain such a book. | 
In view of recent developments in organ-building, 
awork of the kind is due, if not already in 
being. : 


One has to go away from home to hear news. I 


read in an American musical journal, dated | 
November 13, an interview with Mr. Cecil Fanning, | 


the excellent baritone who gave us so much pleasure 

during the summer, Mr. Fanning, describing his 

London experience, says : 

And German music! Why, the people are simply 

hungry for it. Two groups—and even whole pro- 

grammes—of Lieder in the German language, are the 
rule on many London programmes. 

I seem to remember that at the time of 
Mr. Fanning’s visit an attempt to sing some German 
songs in the original language caused ‘a certain 
liveliness’ at a West End concert-hall. And ‘two 
groups’ and ‘ whole programmes’ of such songs are 
not the rule even now, six months since Mr. Fanning’s 
visit. I myself have been bursting to celebrate 
the Beethoven centenary by hearing my favourite 
* Adelaide’ in her own tongue wherein she 
born ; far no singer seems ready 


sung 


was but so 


to oblige. 


I wish Mr. Pau! Howard would leave Adelaide and 
come to London. I am moved to this wish by a 
perusal of a set of programmes of fifteen pianoforte 
recitals he has recently given at the Town Hall of 
that lucky city. All the programmes are different, 
and they contain a lot of fine stuff we rarely or never 
hear in London. Moreover Mr. Howard writes some 
of the most enjoyable programme notes | have eve 
read. He is not pontifical or platitudinous, or any 
other of the things that programme annotators should 
not be but generally are. He simply talks to us 
about the music in an intimate and unconventional 

Here are a few plums : 

I confess I don’t 
Ocean,’ but T continue 
many who almire it. 


way. 
Ravel’s *Barque on the 
because I have found so 


care for 
with it 


The Pavane for a little girl is one of the immortals. 
the grief becoming gradually tinged with _ lofty 
resignation is more elevated healthy than 
the Marche Funebre, which concludes with * neverthe- 


which and 
less he is dead.’ 

This Pavane was written for pianoforte, as I remarke.l 

to Mr. Verbrugghen, who gave it here, but, as he said, it 
is a way these French composers have of arranging their 
compositions in a lot of different ways—for pianoforte, 
for violin and pianoforte, orchestra, &c. Franck, too, 
has done the same thing. 
Mirovitch recommended to me 
Balakirev’s * Islamey’ the most difficult work in 
existence for pianoforte. This Eastern piece 
fanaticism, crazy hysteria,-and smouldering Oriental 
certainly is a tyrant, but it is mostly 
the madness of the pace that kills, and this 
can be met by direct action. Responding to the 
red-rag challenge of its impregnability I made a wild 
got it and tried it off on visitors 
without copy within three weeks, although somewhat 
convulsed myself afterwards by its delirium. (Poor 
Balakirev—he finished up working in his old age as a 
railway clerk for 15s. per week.) 


Friends Piastro and 
as 


ol 


passions 
only 


onslaught, down, 


The * Walzermasken,’ however, defied conquest even 
after two years of daily battlement, and it is now nearly 
four years before I can claim maturity and pleasure in 
performance. Put against this the fact that I worked 
at Beethoven’s Op. 2, No. 3, for the first time recently, 
memorized and polished it in a week, and achieved the 
same with * Pathétique’ in two days. That gives you 
just the ratio. 

And now ‘Satire,’ of what? The spirit of satire and 
in the next * Karikatur,’ assail pedantry and everything 
and yet make beautiful music. ‘Oh, well, of 
course,’ you may say. Not so fast, however; look at 
the score and see what is there and how it is handled to 
make it what it is instead of a sepulchre. If old 
Albrechtsberger might rise to hear them he would 
doubtless drop dead again. . . . 


else, 
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Schumann must have been an awfully jolly German. 
He facetiously introduces a few bars of the * Marseillaise’ 
in his bantering Carnival Prank from Vienna, composed 
about 1839, when the tune was forbidden in Berlin. 


Many years ago, when I had long been using this 
Fugue [one in A minor, by Bach] as a daily exercise 
without producing the liquid effect I desired, one night 
in my sleep, or on the borderland thereof, ghostly hands 
appeared before me on a keyboard and played the Fugue 
with inexpressible facility, like a murmuring of spring 
breezes, with nuances caressing and softening its fugal 
it a thing of beauty most ineffably 


lines, and making 
shall never for 


sweet. After this one lesson which I 
get, the hands appeared no more. 
Preludes are 
advanced, 


Rachmaninoff’s very beautiful, and 
many of them very There book 
alone containing twenty-four masterpieces by this title, 
but the public have got hold of the first one in C sharp 
minor, they can’t see past it. They call it 
*Rachmaninof{’s Prelude.’ Every Russian composer 
writes a prelude every five minutes, just as in our land 
we read a tract, have an ice cream or liqueur, or smoke 
a cigar. 


is one 


and 


Liadow’s Biroulki are most exquisitely sweet, seem 
ingly a succession of children’s litle games, each one 
quite naive and entrancing—I have five beautiful 
children, so of course I ought to know. 


Scriabin, who by the stupid mismanagement of fate 
died in 1915 from the results of a wasp bite on the nose, 
was a leading light of the great Russian school. Uke 
started at about the age of twelve composing books of 
Etudes (Op. 8) that are now standard répertoire of 
great artists, being then Chopin and Schumannesque : 
about the age of nineteen he was passing through his 
Lisztian influences (Allegro de concert epoch), and in 
his Olympian stride walked right into to-morrow, and 
beyond the comprehension of any living creature. 
Goodness knows where he would be now if that 
had not got him. 


wasp 


a letter accompanying these programmes 
Mr. Howard tells me that Godowsky’s works are 
wonderful and ought to be better known. It’s 
up to our pianoforte recitalists to follow the gallant 
lead of the Antipodes. 


In 


business circular contains a 
delightful touch. A long list of newspaper eulogies 
is headed ‘Press Admissions.’ Admissions’ But | 
have a crow to pluck with him on another matter. 
Elsewhere in this circular the Wusical Times 
quoted, and described as ‘ probably the oldest and 
most conservative musical journal in the world.’ 
To the charge of great age we plead guilty (we hope 
Paul will himself be as old and hearty some day), but 
we try to be no more than reasonably conservative. 
After all, we show distinct symptoms of radicalism 
by approving of Paul’s programmes, and even more 
by refusing to be shocked at his annotations. 


Mr. Howard’s 


1s 


As a study in contrasts, read Mr. Howard’s notes 
and go straight on to this extract from a concert 
notice in the Chicago Tribune : 

IS MARY GARDEN 
AGAIN 


SPLENDOUR THAT 
REVEALED 


rHE 


BY RUTH MILLER 
Mary Garden’s art is like a tongue of flame upleaping, 
hypnotic in its thousand tantalizing, shifting values, 
perfect in its gorgeous, flaunting beauty, and superb in 
the breathtaking way it catches those puny ineffectual 
souls near it in its inescapable fire, and in passing leaves 


192! 

them vivid tinder, glowing with a reflected brilliance, 
Her tone is like that, too, changing from the thrill of 
tortured passion to the gentle coving of a lullaby, even 
as the deep, ruddy heart of burning slips into the vague, 
tenuous smoke mist which clings about its iridescent, 
quivering edges. 

Yesterday at the Auditorium Miss Garden was more 
than a slim, beautiful woman in a startling dress of 
violet greenness with a scarlet flower caught like some 
strange, monstrous butterfly on the hip; more than a 
daring, charming personality whose adura! Je friendliness 
vears of artistic supremacy and adulation have failed to 
tarnish with smugness or condescension ; and more than 
an audacious, shrewd show-woman; she was a great 
musician, earnest, sincere, and absolute in her amazing 
artistry. 

Incidentally, 
voice, and sang the Gismonda air in a manner to satisfy 
And no matter 


Miss Garden was in unusually good 


even the determined vocal quibblers. 
what one’s operatic affiliations may be, one never leaves 
a performance of that lovable woman, great mind, and 
uncanny understanding that is Miss Garden without 
thinking that either this vivid artist never does anything 
she cannot clo or else there is nothing impossible to her 


accomplishment. 


Stout work with a fountpen, this, though at firs 


sight I was not sure whether the strange monstrous 


| 


| 


| best 
| respectively to Mr. A. Rowley, 11, St. Paul’s Road, 


' 


butterfly was caught on its own hip (as any one of usis 
likely to be in an unguarded moment) or on somebod) 
else’s. Still, I prefer Paul to Ruth all the time 
though (or because) he is far, far less cloquent. 


I am asked to announce that the Contemporan 
music centre of the British Music Society will hold 
its first meeting on January 28, when some new and 
unfamiliar native works will be performed. The 
committee is ready to consider MSS. with a view 
The hon. secretan 
Street, Wa. 
January 2 


to performance at such meetings. 
is Mr. Philip Wilson, 19, Berners 
MSS. for possible performance on 
should reach Mr. Wilson before January 5. 
. 


Mr. John Gerrard en has scored his delightful 

ourri,’ for full orchestra. | 
am glad to hear that there is a likelihood of its being 
played at Queen’s Hall by the L.S.O. early in the 


year. 


pianoforte suite, ‘ Pot- 


It is officially announced that the Three Choirs 
Festival next year will be held at Hereford on 
September 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


‘> 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The proprietors of the School Music Review and the 
Musical Times announce that the two prizes of twelve 
guineas each for the best unison school song and the 


two-part school song have been awarded 


Richmond, and to Dr. G. Tootell, 59, Avenue Parade, 
Accrington. 
The judges the ‘standard of the 


report that 


| competition was very disappointing, very few ol 


the 153 songs submitted revealing any knowledge 
of the requirements of a school song or any skil 
in the composition of music.’ 
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Rew Music. 


By WILLIAM CHILD 


oo 


SONGS 
| 

The eleventh and twelfth sets of Parry’s ‘English | 
Lyrics’ (Novello) have just been issued. The whole | 
collection comprises seventy songs. Is there any | 
other set in the language of the same size and| 
excellence? Thinking of the best of them, such as| 
‘Love is a Bable,’ ‘And yet I love her,’ ‘ Proud | 
Maisie,’ ‘From a City Window,’ and about a dozen | 
others, one feels that here, and in the pick of the choral | 
works, is the stuff that will endure. At present, | 
Parry the composer is perhaps under a shadow—a| 
shadow partly cast by Parry the man. It needs no| 
great daring to prophesy that in ten years’ time some | 
of the best of his choral works will be rediscovered | 
—in a few cases we may drop the ‘re’—and the| 
cream of the ‘ English Lyrics’ once more appear on | 
the programmes of singers who just now are| 
apparently able to discover merit in nothing but | 
the very new or the very old. As I understand | 
Parry’s work in this field will shortly be discussed at | 
length in the JZusical Times, | need do no more now 
than merely draw attention to the publication of his| 
last efforts. 

Sydney Rosenbloom has shown such pronounced 
talent as a composer for pianoforte that I took up| 
his ‘Four Songs’ (Winthrop Rogers) with keen 
interest. Let the unpleasant truth be told at once :| 
| laid them down with disappointment. The| 
composer gives us a jar at the very beginning. He} 
writes a simple diatonic introduction to Drayton’s | 
‘Daffadill,’ and spoils it by dragging in a hackneyed | 
minor gth cadence that is quite out of the picture. | 
Later in the song he repeats words for no other| 
reason, apparently, than to make things eke out, | 
‘Give a man a horse he can ride’ pulls up badly at 
the start by an inane repetition—‘ And his rank and | 
wealth, his strength and health, his strength and his | 
health’—a passage even worse treated when it recurs | 
in the unnecessary harking back to the first verse at | 
the end of the song. Mr. Rosenbloom must try | 
again. There is a good deal more in song-writing | 
than giving the voice a tune and backing it up with| 
a pianoforte part. And if the text is short, we must | 
be careful how we lay hands on it for the purpose of | 
making a fairly long song of it. In ninety-nine times | 
out of a hundred it is best left short. 

A good example of a brief song is H. V. Jervis- | 
Read’s ‘ Day Dream’ (Winthrop Rogers), a setting of 
a nine-lined poem of Shelley. Not a word is repeated, 
yet there is no feeling of insignificance. Shortas the 
song is the composer contrives to give us a melodic 
line both broad and expressive, though simple. The 
accompaniment is mainly chordal, and the harmony 
of appropriate warmth. This is one of the most 
immediately attractive little songs I have seen for 
some time. In style it recalls Quilter’s ‘ Now sleeps 
the crimson petal.’ 

Another excellent little song is W. McNaught’s 
‘Dancing at the Lurgan’ (Novello). The words have 
aquasi-humorous flavour, and Mr. McNaught handles 
them with the right light touch. The rhythmic 
scheme is refreshingly free, and there are some 
efiective harmonic strokes. 

_ Regarding the ballad as the vocal equivalent of 
instrumental light music, we need not affect a} 





superior air in dealing with it. It is a pity, however, 
that composers so frequently reproduce in their music 
the jog trot of the verses turned out for songs of the 
kind. A simple, even reminiscent, me!ody and the 
plainest of accompaniments can be made tolerable, if 
not enjoyable, by the lengthening of an occasional 
note or by the use of an extra bar. Here, for 
example, is Leonard J. Walker’s ‘ There’s a pathway 
through the heather’ (Novello), with a nice singable 
tune of a familiar typeanda rhythm that from the first 
bar to the last is as unenterprising as the pattern on 
a wall-paper. The weakness is emphasised by the 
accompaniment, which consists almost entirely of 
repeated chords. It may be argued that the large 
public that likes this sort of song will not worry in 
the least about these deficiencies; they will enjoy 
the tune and the sentiment of the words. ‘True, but 
they would enjoy both not a scrap less if the 
composer had not been afraid of adding a few 
musicianly and original touches, and the song would 
have appealed to a wider public. Why not tap two 
sets of customers when it can be done by a little 
forethought? A. Herbert Brewer’s ‘On wings of 
delight’ (Novello) also belongs to the ballad family. 
The words are typical Locktonese, the melody does 
nothing unexpected, and the key scheme oscillates 
mainly between tonic and dominant. Yet the neatly 
written accompaniment contains sufficient — in- 
dividuality to lift the song on to a higher plane than 
that of the average ballad. 

A good example of what can be done with a simple 
melody and a few bold progressions is Julius 
Harrison’s ‘ Foc’sle Jack’ (Enoch), a capital song that 
has the directness the subject demands, pus an 
amount of musical interest that a few years ago 
would have been regarded as out of place in a song 
of the type. This upward tendency is even more 
marked in John R. Heath’s ‘Cherry Time’ (Enoch). 
Here is a delightful song, full of point and interest, 
and yet readily grasped by the average hearer. The 
accompaniment calls for neat playing. 

Reginald Steggall’s ‘Lullaby’ (Novello) is a trifle 
longer than a lullaby should be, and is perhaps over- 
elaborate in its pianoforte part—which is a pity, for 
it contains some beautiful music. F. Bennicke Hart’s 
setting of Blake’s ‘The Shepherd’ (Elkin) is another 
example of a song just missing the spot through lack 
of simplicity. The composer’s name is new to me. 
Judging from this effort he (or she) will do some 
notable song-writing. The simple parts of ‘The 
Shepherd,’ especially the closing bars, are charming. 


| Even the most experienced of composers err sometimes 


in this matter of being sophisticated in the wrong 
place. How came John Ireland to lay such violent 
hands on the beautiful old ballad of ‘The Three 
Ravens’? (Winthrop Rogers). On the credit side 
may be set his setting of Aldous Huxley’s ‘The 
Trellis? (Augener), a beautiful piece of work, with 
a warmth of expression that Mr. Ireland uses rather 
too sparingly as arule. Another convincing song of a 
very different type is Josef Holbrooke’s ‘Come not 
when I am dead’ (Enoch), It is finely dramatic— 
one of the best of modern lyrics. If 1 were an 
American | should say it was a song with a punch 
to it. 

‘Humpty Dumpty and other Songs’ with music by 
Joseph Moorat, and some delightful drawings by 
Paul Woodroffe (Oxford : Basil Blackwell), is rather 
out of our reviewing beat, but so excellent a gift- 
book having been sent for notice, cannot. fairly be 
passed over, especially during the festive season. 
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PIANOFORTE 

The child of to-day is well looked after in the way 
of pianoforte music. In place of the dry sonatinas 
with which most of us wrestled he is given well- 
written little pieces with an attractive title or pro- 
gramme. Moreover, whereas you and I were kept in 
a very narrow harmonic path, with plain chords and 
inversions, our progeny may enjoy such luxuries as 
unresolved dissonances, and a good many of the 
fashionable chords with pimples on them. Here for 
example is the second book of Cyril Scott’s ‘ Young 
Hearts’ (Elkin), five little pieces besprinkled with 
Cyrilscotticisms in tabloid form. There is a 
good deal to be said in favour of thus training the 
young mind to follow music in which the unexpected 
is likely to happen. It need hardly be said that 
from a finger technique point of view Mr. Scott’s 


pieces are excellent. Less eccentric, but containing 


a good deal of harmonic interest, and also well 
written, are J. D. Davis’ ‘Four Little Pieces for 
Young Players’ (Novello). There is some capital 


work for the left hand in various ways, though the 
fact is well-disguised by the attractiveness of the 
music. That Adam Carse has the knack of 
turning out good material of this kind is shown by 
* Sheaf of Little Augener), though the 
interest is in the Scott and 


also 


Dances’ 
than 


his 
harmoni 
Davis’ pieces. 


less 


\ very attractive work for good players is Anthony 
* Hill with Variations’ (Winthrop 
Rogers). The in folk-song style, but the 
treatment is modern. Its alternation of simplicity, 
intimate feeling, and rough vigour, as well as the 
unconventional treatment of the theme, make it a 
refreshing change from the usual run of works in 
variation form. It is to be hoped that one of our 
recitalists will discover it. 


rune 
tune is 


Bernard’s 


Cecil Baumer’s ‘ Danse des Negrillons’ (Elkin) isa 
salon brilliant and not 
distressingly original. Nor do Algernon Ashton’s 
Eight Studies (Augener) say anything that has not 
been said by the study-writers of long ago, though 
the fact will be a recommendation to some teachers 
who prefer that technical material shall more or less 
stick to its job, and not go running after such strange 
gods as novelty or emotion. From Augener’s comes 
a fingered and _ well-printed edition of Liszt’s 
*‘Rhapsodie Espagnole.’ Gliére, like most Russians, 
has the knack of writing short pieces. His set of 
ten, Op. 31, have been published in album form by 
attractive collection, of moderate 


good example of music, 


Chester—a 
difficulty. 
Jaques-Dalcroze is so associated with a kind of 
glorified musical drill that his gifts as a composer 
are perhaps overlooked. His Twenty Caprices and 
Rhythmic Studies (Augener) show his ability to 
handle with ease and effect all kinds of harmonic 
and rhythmic complexities. Not often do we find| 
the modern idiom so well used in pianoforte writing 
as here. A footnote says: ‘ These pieces require 
an interpretation strictly in conformity with the 
composer’s precise indications. The performer is 
therefore requested to abandon in this special case 
the rvéato so dear to pianists.’ Can you see that 
rubato being abandoned? The composer gives us 
something new in the way of time-signature. 
Instead of inserting figures in the stave, he puts 
above the beginning of the bar.a number and the| 


very 


unit, thus : 10/ 5% As changes of time are frequent, 
this method is rather bothering, though it as the 


—. 


| advantage of saving the notation from a good many 
| interruptions. 

Joseph Jongen has many admirers in this country, 
and his latest work for pianoforte, a ‘Suite en forme 
de Sonate ’ (Chester), should increase the number. 
There are four movements, ‘ Sonatine,’ ‘La Niege 
sur la fagne,’ ‘ Menuet-Danse,’ and ‘ Rondeau! 
Particularly attractive are the third and fourth, but 
the whole is a happy example of the composer’ 
blend of intimate feeling, delicate colour, and 
admirable keyboard writing. 

Josef Holbrooke’s Valse ‘Coromanthe,’ for piano- 
forte duet (Chester), is a moderately difficult go-ahead 
affair. It is marked Opus 18. According to Mr, 
Lowe’s book on the composer, Op. 18 is a pair of 
Suites for pianoforte solo, none of the items bearing 
the title of this duet—so where are we? Its early 
date is shown by its comparatively simple character, 

The editing or arranging of old keyboard music 
calls for a good deal of courage as well as taste. It 
is so easy to leave the text alone, and perhaps 
even easier to overdo the amplifying. Alfred 
Moffatt has shown a judicious hand in his treatment 
of ‘ Four old French Harpsichord Pieces’ (Novello), 
The composers drawn on are Saint-Amans, Rameau, 
Chedeville, and our old friend ‘Anon.’ Mr. Moffatt 
has managed to make the music pianistic without 
destroying the slight texture of the original, the 
result being a set of pieces of unusual charm. He 
has wisely added fingering, so that they may well be 
given to fairly advanced pupils. 


ORGAN 


Two pieces similar in title but widely different in 
method are J. A. Sowerbutts’ ‘ Lament’ and George 
J. Bennett’s Elegiac Prelude (Novello). Mr. 
Sowerbutts expresses himself by means of a cantiléne 
piece, a type that has its pitfalls, because of the ease 
with which the modern organ can be made to disguise 
poor accompanimental writing and other forms of 
debility. This ‘Lament’ needs the minimum of help 
from the organ-builder, because it has a real well- 
sustained tune and an accompaniment full of interest 
both in texture and harmony. Especially effective is 
the return of the main theme in the tenor. Modem 
organ music that is expressive without sloppiness and 
original without eccentricity is not so common ast 
ought to be, so Mr. Sowerbutts’ piece is the more 
welcome. 

Dr. Bennett’s Elegiac Prelude is in a broader and 
more markedly funereal style, and therefore well fitted 
for use as a voluntary on any solemn occasion. It 
has an effective quicker section half-way through, 
with a good climax, and a very expressive close. 
Another piece of a serious cast is C. Villiers Stanford’s 
‘In Modo Dorico’ (Stainer & Bell), arranged from 
a pianoforte piece, and containing material used also 
in the Prelude to the composer’s opera, ‘The 
Travelling Companion.’ The mode is strictly 
adhered to save for a few bars, and even then the 
character of the piece is not materially affected. 
The movement begins quietly, and gradually works up 
to an imposing end. 

Gustave Ferrari’s Intermezzo (Musette), Solemn 
March, and Fantasy on French Folk-Songs 
(H. W. Gray : Novello) are three excellent works. 
The Fantasy is especially attractive, despite the fact 
of the composer treating so many themes that he has 
no time to develop them sufficiently, the result being 
slightly disjunct. But the subjects are so delightful, 
and so well treated, that nobody is likely to be 
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bothered by considerations of structure. The folk- 
song with which the piece ends—‘ En passant par la 
Lorraine ’—quite takes one captive, especially when 
the drums (low 4ths on the pedal 32-ft.) are added. 

Marcel Dupré’s Three Preludes and Fugues 
Leduc), Scherzo (Leduc), and Fifteen Versets 
Novello), call for more space than is now at my 


disposal, so a review of them must be deferred till | 


next month. 


Dondon Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


It has so happened that during the last few weeks | 


we have had exceptional opportunities for making up 
our minds concerning two of our most prominent 
composers. The London Symphony 
played Dr. Vaughan Williams’ ‘ London’ Symphony 
on December 6, and the Bach Choir played and sang 
his ‘Sea’ Symphony on December 14. We heard 
Mr. Arnold Bax’s ‘Garden of Fand’ played by the 
British Symphony Orchestra on December 11, and 
on December 16 his ‘ November Woods.’ Both were 
new to London. 

It is characteristic of things in general in this 
country that neither of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 
had before this been included in any regular series of 


concerts, though both had been heard on special | 


occasions. It was a little unfortunate that the 
‘London’ Symphony should have appeared in the 
same programme as Brahms’ Violin Concerto. The 


musical digestion that can assimilate both in one| 


evening is of abnormal strength. 
The two Symphonies taken 
Dr. Vaughan Williams as 


together 


style and lofty ideals, and a certain vein of austerity 
which might lead him to undervalue the quality of 
charm were it not for the Celtic blood in him. All 
this we knew before. 

Comparisons are odious, but to the present writer 
the ‘Sea’ Symphony appeals more strongly, for it 
makes a more decided impression of going on in| 
obedience to an inner impulse. The massive climax | 


of the first movement, the energy of the Scherzo—-| 


in places it stings like hail driven by a North-Easter | 
—and the variety of choral effects will make the work | 
memorable. The ‘London’ Symphony represents 
the views of a Londoner more intellectual and less 
emotional than the types imagined by other composers 
who have tried to illustrate the life of the great city 
in music. Though intellectual, it is not by any 
means cerebral. ‘There is a fine vein of high emotion 
running through it all. Here, too, the Scherzo is the 
movement which at first makes the strongest | 
impression, but the effect of the poetical and | 
meditative endings of more than one of the move- | 
ments makes a most lasting impression. It is a pity| 
that our language has no terser way of expressing 
the distinction between the German momentary 
‘Effekt’ and the lasting ‘ Wirkung.’ 

Mr. Bax is a musician of a totally different type. 
He is, above all, a poet whose mind revels in fantastic 
and romantic images. If we may call Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’ music intellectual with a vein of poetry 
running through it, we may say of Mr. Bax’s that we 
have poetry restrained from fantastic excess by a 
strong intelligence. His orchestral colour is always | 





Orchestra | 


|The ciimaxes and 


works | 


reveal | 
a composer of great | 
mastery in dealing with larger forms, with a dignified | 
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rich and vivid even when the music is expressive of 
the darker feeling. ‘The Garden of Fand’ is a 
comparatively early work ; that is to say—for we 
move rapidly nowadays—it is about eight years old. 
Since then Mr. Bax’s personality has developed, and 
with it, a gift of saying what he means more clearly 
and with apparently less expenditure of effort. Fand 
is, in Celtic legend, the Queen of the Sea, who, like 
Circe, lured mortals to their doom. The central 
section, which describes the revels of the Queen’s 
Court, has some fine moments, and the suggestion of 
| the undulating rhythm of the sea is very imaginatively 
brought home to us. At the same time a little 
pruning would benefit the work. 

His orchestral tone-poem, ‘November Woods,’ 
| which was heard at the Hallé concert on November 
18, was played for the first time in London at the 
Philharmonic concert under Mr. Hamilton Harty on 
December 16, 

*‘ November Woods ’ dates about five years later than 
‘The Garden of Fand,’ and shows the composer to 
have reached a further stage in his development. 
It is more closely knit, more lucid, and has less trace 
of effort. It seems to be more inevitably right. 
contrasts are more effective, 
because they seem to come from within. The 
programme is a psychological one, dealing with inner 
experiences which all of us may share. There is 
great mastery of orchestral colour, and it is highly 
individual. In the middle section, where happy 
memories contrast with the gloom of the November 
wood, the composer reaches a high level of imagina- 
tion and inspiration, and there is a bigness in the 
music which he does not always achieve. 

Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted with sympathy and 
enthusiasm, and the Philharmonic Orchestra played 
very finely, Excellent, too, was its playing of 
Mr. Harty’s own skilful and discreet arrangement of 
Handel’s ‘Water Music’ and of Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
Symphony. December 16 was the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, so the 
‘Coriolan’ Overture was included in the programme 

a not too generous tribute to Beethoven. 

The rest of the programme was devoted to un- 
accompanied singing by the Philharmonic Choir, 
under Mr. Kennedy Scott. The Choir has made great 
strides since last year. In quality of tone, cleanness 
of attack, and variety of expression the difference is 
remarkable. The singing of the music of Sweelinck, 
Pretorius, Calvisius, and Orlando Gibbons was very 
human and expressive, and the clearness of the part- 
singing was admirable. Equally good was the 
singing of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ five arrangements 
of English Folk-Songs. They are exceedingly 
clever, and only a few times does the composer allow 
his skill in the making of choral effect to obscure 
the simple beauty of the tunes. The Wassail Song, 
humorous both in words and music, is the happiest 
of all, and it had to be repeated. 

At the third of the concerts of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, on November 29, the pro- 
gramme contained an unfamiliar but very charming 
‘Suite Frangaise’ of Roger Ducasse, Scriabin’s 
‘ Divine Poem,’ in which Mr. Coates scored one of 
his sensational successes, and d’Albert’s Violoncello 
Concerto, which we could well have spared. If it 
were a really fine work, the composer's hobby of 
belching forth abuse upon this country would 
not matter, but as it is particularly dull, even 
Madame Suggia’s magnificent playing could not 
redeem it. She is a very great artist, but she some- 
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times comports herself rather as if she were Madame 
Karsavina miming the actions of a ’cellist. When 
she was playing Saint-Saéns’ Concerto at the British 
Symphony Orchestra referred to above, her exuber- 
ance of gesture resulted in her dropping ber bow at 
a crucial moment. She would be a still greater 
artist if she did not do these things. 


The novelty at the London Symphony Orchestra 
was the ‘Magic Cauldron’ by Mr. Cyril Jenkins, a 
symphonic poem based on a Welsh legend full of 
love and hate and lust of battle. Mr. Jenkins writes 
fluently and easily, with a keen sense of picturesque 
orchestral and a knack of inventing well- 
marked themes. He has a dramatic sense which is 
characteristic of his native country. It is satisfactory 
to tind at least one composer from Wales whose 
works do not date from 1860 or thereabouts, and one 
who is able to be an effectual propagandist for his 
advance ed views. 


At the 


1 
colour 


Queen’s 
20 the 


Hall Symphony concert on 
November novelty was Casella’s symphonic 
poem ‘Italia.’ It falls into parts, the first 
inspired by gloomy existence in the sulphur mines 
of Sicily, the second by popular merry-making at 
Naples. The composer extracts the last ounce of 
effect out of the contrast, and makes good use of a 
popular tune with a strange Oriental flavour. There 
are many orchestral pictures of Southern gaiety, 
but this is distinctive by reason of the added 
note of brutality. Like Strauss in the last movement 
of ‘Aus Italien’ he makes use of Denza’s tune 
*Funiculi funicula.’ The music is modern, but not so 
aggressively dissonant as that of Malipiero and his 
followers, and its extraordinary vitality makes it 
good to hear. 


two 


To the record of the fourth London Symphony 
concert on December 6, must be added a few words 
of praise of Mr. Kochanski’s manly yet sensitive 
playing of Brahms’ Concerto. Mr. Coates, however, 
seemed anxious to make it more romantic than the 
soloist, and they did not appear to be altogether 
comfortable with each other. 

At the second Philharmonic Concert, on November 
25, the principal interest centred round Heifetz’s 
playing of Elyar’s Violin Concerto. It was not 
surprising that technically it should have been a 
marvellous achievement: one cannot recall a 
performance more consistently beautiful in tone and 
more facile. What did surprise us somwhat was the 
keenness of musical intelligence which the artist 
displayed; but nevertheless he fell short in the 
emotional and imaginative side of the interpretation. 
rhe slow movement in particular suffered from this 


defect. The interesting suggestion was made that 
the fault lay in M. Heifetz’s un-English outlook on 
music. A comparison with Mr. Albert Sammons’ 


performance of the same work supports this view : 
but the ideal playing of Kreisler pleads strongly 
on the other side. The performance aroused 
enormous enthusiasm, and Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. 
Coates, and M. Heifetz had to bow their 
acknowledgments many times. On December 4 
Mr. Robert Newman gave his annual concert at 
Queen’s Hall. The programme was entirely familiar, 
the most memorable moments being when M. 
Cortét played some of Debussy’s Etudes. 

Before leaving orchestral concerts, a few words 
should be spared to record the successful start made 


on December 9 by the Strolling Players’ Orchestra, | 


now said to be the largest amateur orchestra in 


| of the classical manner. 





—— 


England. Mr. Joseph Ivimey has worked it up 
to a high pitch of excellence. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


At the concert of the London Chamber Concert 
Society on November 23, Mr. Florent Schmitt played 
the pianoforte part of his new Violin Sonata with Mr, 
Defauw at Wigmore Hall. The title of the Sonata 
is curious, ‘ Sonate Libre en deux parties enchainées,’ 
One might begin by questioning whether a ‘ Sonata’ 
could be ‘free,’ because the very word ‘sonata’ 
suggests obedience to certain rules. This does not 
imply any question of a composer’s right to employ 
any kind of form he likes, only, if he does do so, why 
call 1t a Sonata in this There is another 
reason for the use of the title, which is explained 
by the Latin motto following them, Ad modum 
clementis agua, which being interpreted is ‘ After the 
manner of gently flowing water.’ Now, the Sonata 
is, if anything, rather turbulent, but the key to the 
riddle is that Clementis aque is the translation of 
the name of M. Clemenceau. M. Clemenceau 
edited a paper called ZL’Homme Libre, and when 
that was suppressed started another which was called 
L’Homme Enchainé. Whether the Sonata has 
or has not been inspired by the character of the 
‘Tiger’ Mr. Schmitt has not divulged. This how- 
ever is by the way. The Sonata is a very long and 
involved work. Its principal themes promise well, 
but in treating them the composer relapses into 
violence and obscurity. There is a constant feeling 
that the instruments, instead of working 
harmoniously to a common end, are desperately 
fighting for supremacy all the time. Perhaps this is 
Ciemenceau. It could not be said that the Sonata 
gained more than a ‘succés d’estime.’ At the 
same concert the Allied String Quartet gave an 
excellent performance of Ravel’s String Quartet. 


case? 


two 


At Steinway Hall, on November 29, Mr. Leopold 
Ashton and Mr. Albert Cazabon gave a refined and 
thoughtful performance of Pierre de Bréville’s Violin 
Sonata in C sharp minor. It is a scholarly but not 
striking work. The whole programme was _ un- 
hackneyed and interesting. 

The most notable feature of the other concert of 
the same Society was the performance of Mr. Felix 
Salmond and Mr. Harold Craxtor of the Violoncello 
Sonata of Jean Huré. This is a_ remarkably 
distinguished piece of work. It is melodious and 
lucid, it has a modern spirit, and its atmosphere is 
one of great charm. It should become the most 
popular of recent ’cello sonatas. The same two 
artists played at the concert of Miss Gertrude 
Blomfield (who still further established her claim to 
be one of our best concert singers) the Violoncello 
Concerto of Rachmaninov, an effectiveand agreeable 
work, but without the distinctive qualities of the 
French example. 

An interesting feature of the autumn has been the 
violoncello recitals of Mr. Joseph Salmon, who drew 
exclusively on his own arrangements of the music of 


old masters. He has disinterred much music of 
great value; his arrangements are singularly 


skilful and tasteful, and his playing of music of these 
styles is full of vitality while maintaining the dignity 
He does, however, now and 
then bring a_ little modern sentiment into his 
interpretations of some of the slow movements. 
There has been a good deal of activity in quartet 
playing. The work done by the Meredyll Quartet 
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her singing of ‘ Tre Giorni son che Nina.’ 
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js notably musicianly and refined. The Lucas Quartet 
{also a quartet of ladies) has intimate charm, 
and the Spencer Dyke Quartet and the London Trio} 
have also done good work. | 
| 
PIANISTS AND VIOLINISTS 

In the sphere of pianoforte playing the outstanding 
events have been the Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt | 
recitals of M. Cortdét, the only regrettable feature, | 
about which is that Wigmore Hall is really too| 
small for the audiences. Nothing new can with 
advantage be said about his remarkable playing, nor | 
need anything be added to what has been said so | 
often about Mr. Lamond’s Beethoven recitals. Mr. | 
Hoffmann’s popularity is speedily growing, and it is| 
satisfactory to know that when he returns to us in| 
the summer he will be heard with orchestra. Mr. | 
Rubinstein has continued to gain favour, and his | 
playing of sonatas with M. Kochanski showed that 
he has deeper musical qualities than those required 
of a brilliant soloist. One of the most interesting 
pianoforte recitals has been that of music for two 
pianofortes given on December 4 by Miss Irene 
Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess, whose unanimity of 
style is remarkable. They played among other things 
an arrangement of ‘Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ an| 
interesting experiment, not altogether successful in | 
spite of the excellence of the performance. AsIwasat 
Kingsway Hall at that moment, I have to rely on 
the authority of a trustworthy friend. Miss Winifred 
Christie has earned a high place for herself among 
pianists in the United States. She has given an 
orchestral concert and a recital, and her well-balanced 
lucid style and finished technique should make a 
wide appeal. There should always be room for-such 
musicianly playing. 

Among many violinists who have given recitals, 
the most interesting, perhaps, has been M. 
Kochanski, whose sterling musical qualities and 
absence of sensational methods deserve very high 
praise. The new pieces of Szymanowsky, which he 
played, are full of charm. Mr. Louis Godowsky is a 
young violinist whose great promise has many times | 
been mentioned. His performance of the Elgar | 
Concerto at his own recital is the ‘best thing he has | 
done so far. He also played some graceful and} 
effective little pieces of his own. 

At their recital on November 26, Misses Christabel | 
Baxendale and Doris Salmon gave a thoughtful and | 
sensitive performance of Elgar’s Sonata, and both | 
played solos in a very musicianly way. 

M. Mischel Cherniavsky, who was once a prodigy. ; 
is now a mature artist. He gave an _ orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on December 15, and_| 
played the Concerto in D of Haydn and Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto in D minor. He is a ’cellist of distinction, 
with a natural style and broad technique, and a 
singularly sympathetic if not powerful tone. 


SINGERS AND SINGING 

rhe most interesting of the new singers who have 
appeared is Madame Salteni-Mochi. Sheisas good an 
example as has been heard for some time of real 
bel canto. WWithher, vocal technique is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end, that end being variety 
of expression. Her Bach singing is remarkable not | 
only for its accuracy in florid passages, but for her 
sense of style, and her interpretation of Lieder is 
excellent. We have heard in the past so much declama- 
tory singing of Hugo Wolf, that it is a comfort to hear 
his songs really sung. I was particularly interested in | 
There are | 





| concerned. 


| will be in the programme. 
|of M. Prokofiev, who will play the solo part in his 


lorgan. M. 


| his own versets and improvisations. 


two ways of reading it: the grimly humorous and 
melancholy. I have always thought the first way 
the right one, but Madame Salteni-Mochi’s singing 
of it in an almost tragic vein nearly converted me to 
the other view. Mr. Gervase Elwes gave a notable 
recital previous to his departure for America. 

Miss Leila Megane, who made a successful first 
appearance at Covent Garden in 1919 and has since 
then been singing in opera at Paris, has given a 
vocal recital which augurs well for her future. She 
has quite exceptional gifts of voice with the 
temperament expected from a Welsh singer. In the 
present dearth of contraltos of the first rank she 
should have an admirable chance of going very far. 
Miss Judith Litante’s vocal recital should also be 


| mentioned, as she is making rapid progress. 


After a considerable interval Mr. Roland Jackson 
was heard again at Wigmore Hall. His pleasing 
voice and refined style are as good to listen to as 
ever ; and he has a nice taste in the making of a 
programme. 

There have been two more public rehearsals of the 
R.C.M. Patron’s Fund. The most interesting of the 
works heard was L. A. Collingwood’s * Excerpts from 
“Macbeth,” for mezzo-soprano, baritone, and 
orchestra,’ 

SOME NOTES FOR JANUARY 

At the time of writing it seems as though the 
Christmas lull would last a little longer than usual, at 
any rate so far as important series of concerts are 
At the Philharmonic concert on January 
27, with Mr. Albert Coates conducting, Miss Murray 
Lambert will play Mr. Hamilton Harty’s Violin 
Concerto, and Respighi’s ‘The Fountain of Rome’ 
The first appearance here 


own Pianoforte Concerto at the London Symphony 


| concert on January 17, should cause some sensation 


if preliminary reports on the work are to be believed. 

We are also promised a series of orchestral concerts 
conducted by M. Kussevitzky. He will be remembered 
as the pioneer conductor who gave a series of concerts 
on house-boats on the rivers of Russia, and thus made 
orchestral music accessible in places where it had 
never been heard before. 


MARCEL DUPRE’S CONCERT 

The Albert Hall was crowded on December 9, 
when this well-known organist gave a concert with 
the London Gregorian Association, in aid of the 
funds of the Officers’ Association. Among the 
audience were the Prince of Wales, Princess Mary, 
and Earl Haig. Captain Francis Burgess conducted. 
and Mr. Herrick Edwards accompanied on a Positif 
Dupré played Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, d’Aquin’s ‘ Noel’ with variations, 


|the first movement of Widor’s fifth Symphony, his 


own Prelude and Fugue in G minor, and Fifteen 
Versets. He also improvised between portions of 
psalms and hymns sung by the choir. A player of 
great brilliance and resource, M. Dupré was heard at 
his best in the Bach fugue and in the more dashing of 
He was strangely 
slow in the Bach Fantasia and, apparently, far too 
fast in his own Prelude and Fugue. Both in the style 


|of the improvisation and in the registration schemes 


as a whole, there was a good deal that jarred with 
English ideas as to what is fitting at a Church 
service. Those of the audience who wisely began 
by accepting the necessary new point of view 
found the performance thoroughly stimulating. One 
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unfortunate result of the prevailing brilliance and 
frequent bisarrerie of the organ playing was to 
make the choir sound dull. A little dynamic variety 
on their part would have been a great relief. Is 


there any sound reason why plainsong should 
be sung mezzo-forte all the time, regardless 
of the varying sentiment of the psalm or hymn? 


If such a level style is the correct tradition, so 


much the worse for tradition. However, perhaps 
the method had hardly a fair chance on this 
occasion, owing to the character of the organ 


interludes. We hope M. Dupré will visit us again. 
Perhaps he might be induced to show us that the 
Queen’s Hall organ is worth listening to as a solo 
instrument. We know already what it can do as a 
religioso ‘also ran’ to Handel’s * Largo,’ the Bach- 
Gounod ‘Ave Maria,’ and other battle-horses. A 
recital by Dupré should convince the authorities that 
there is a public for fine organ music well played. 
When they see us coming in crowds to hear the 
brilliant Frenchman, they may give us a chance of 
hearing one of our brilliant Englishmen. We have a 
few. H. G. 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E, BARRETT 
THE CARL ROSA SEASON A NEW WORK 
Although it came late and was all too brief, the 
London autumn opera season was remarkably 
successful. The wisdom of the arrangement made 
by the Carl Rosa Company to give a season at 
Covent Garden proved to be fully justified. Large 
audiences were the rule throughout the four weeks, 


and on several occasions the attendance constituted 


a record 


rhis was especially the case with respect 
to ‘Carmen.’ This favourite opera had not been 
seen at Covent Garden for many a day—a fact 
that made it a strong § attraction. The other 


not 


ll attended, and I did 
throughout the 
the fact, with 
observation of 
me 


performances were all we 
season. 
the 


the 


see one really ‘thin’ house 


Everybody 


exception 


was surprised by 


of myself. Cl 


lose 


operatic needs of London has enabled to make 


the deduction that given the examples it wants 
to see the Metropolitan public is always ready to 
patronise performances of opera in English. 
I need scarcely add that the performances must 


be of good level and the conditions generally as 
perfect as possible. All these requirements were met 
by the Carl Rosa Company, with the result that it has 
received ample compensation for its trouble. And 
as the such attraction the _ public 
responded royally when a new work was put on, the 
attendance at the first performance of ‘ David Garrick’ 


outcome of 


Mr. Reginald Somerville’s latest opera—being in 
every way remarkable if only because of the interest 
shown by the occupants of the cheaper seats, who 
filled them as they have never been filled before for the 
production of a new British work. 


REPERTOIRE 

If familiar, the répertoire was certainly popular. 
London has had so little opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the standard works that it was only 
and hear  ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
Faust,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ and 


A POPULAR 


too pleased to 


‘Carmen,’ 


see 


‘Il Trovatore,’ 


the other examples that in the minds of so many 
representation of 


constitute due the form. Then, 





having given the 


gi testing 
its qualities, the Company proceeded judiciously 
to vary and expand the scheme. This was done by 
adding in turn Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and_ Delilah’ 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The Jewels-of the Madonna’ 
and ‘The Secret of Suzanne,’ and ‘Tristan and 
Isolda’ from known matter; with Mr. Somerville’s 
work and Mr. Stephen Philpot’s ‘ Dante and Beatrice’ 
as novelty and semi-novelty. The least popular 
proved—curiously enough—to be ‘The Tales of 
Hoffmann,’ which is explained by the fact that it has 
been given so frequently and so badly in recent 
years that the public is shy of it. But the approval 
extended to certain examples was so remarkable, 
especially in the case of ‘Carmen,’ ‘Samson,’ and 
the novelty, that more performances of them would 
have ‘gone,’ as the term is. Unfortunately the 
management set out the whole répertoire beforehand, 
so that it was not possible to arrange for repeats of 
operas for which there was a demand. However, it 
is satisfactory to know that the Company intends t 
return to Covent Garden next autumn, when it 
stay for a longer time. 


W 1 


A VERSATILE COMPANY 


The individual work done by the members of the 
Company has been of extraordinary versatility 
Nothing seems to come amiss to Miss Beatrice 
Miranda. She has sung Elsa, Giuletta, Aida, 
Cho-Cho-San, Tosca, Maliela, and finally she created 
the chief soprano part in the new opera. And she has 
done it all with conviction, never failing to give well 
defined characterisation and to sing with great wealtl 
of beautiful tone. Miss Doris Woodall has 
displayed similar pliancy of gift Ortrud on Monday 
Carmen Saturday, with an outstanding 
Amneris thrown in, and all with marked effect 
The male members have displayed equal diversity of 
ability. Mr. William Boland has revealed himself 
as an tenor of a not met with in 
recent years, and - has shown an actor 
before associated with a like amount of vocal 
The experienced like Mr. Frederick Clendon 
and Mr. Harry Brindle have done sterling work, 
never failing This versatility 
let me remark in the 
characteristics of artist, 
the case of the 
met with the \ 
singer Fanny Moody, to whom ‘ 


she was on 


cone 


operati calibre 


gitts as never 
power 


hands 


to rise to the occasion. 
striking 
but 1 


been 


passing, 1s one of 
the British operatic 
operatic soprano has not 
that wonderfully gifted 


Che Bohemian Git!’ 


since days of 
and Isolda came with equal ease. 
Much promise been 
members of the Company. 
gave us a pleasing, though not powerful, Marguerite 


shown by the younger 
Miss Gladys Seager 


has 








Miss Ethel Austin, as Elizabeth, displayed a voice ot 
the real operatic quality Miss Gladys Cranston 
made a charming Nedda, and was one of the most 


» 


vocally graceful Mimis I have heard on the British 
stage; Miss Eva Turner, like Miss _ Elspetl 
Wakefield and Miss Gladys Parr, has demonstrated 
how good is the material in our midst. The tenors 
have by no means shown themselves inferior. With 
reservations I can prophesy a future for Mr. John 
Perry, and Mr. Parry Jones makes up in temperament 
for what he may lack in Of the baritones 
Mr. Kingsley Lark has made it clear that he is an 
uncommonly good and intelligent actor who compels 
regret that his voice is not heavier and rather better 
produced. Mr. Booth Hichen should come to the 
fore ; his Silvio was as good as one could wish, and 
his other work was of high promise. 


voi ec. 
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THE GENERAL ENSEMBLE lever becoming involved or obscure testified to the 

All attention was paid to the general ensemble of | clarity of the composer's vision. The music is one 
the Company, and with good results. The plan of long tune—a thing rather lacking in English operatic 
employing a large chorus of a hundred and fifty | Music, in spite of the fact that tune is the one thing 
yoices in the choral operas—so often advocated and the average musical person admires. Mr. Somerville’s 
practised by Charles Manners—was followed in this | melody ebbs and flows throughout the score, but 
season. The effect was not quite what was | never slackens. The music has a pleasant character 
anticipated, for the fact seemed to be overlooked that | of its own, and Owes very little to outside influences. 
so large a body requires special stage rehearsing if it | At the same time it is catchy, with the result that | 
‘sto move with any effect, and has to be coached in| heard some humming of one of the duet themes as the 
| audience left the theatre. The various duets between 
| Garrick and Ada are remarkable for their vocal 
was disappointing. On the other hand, where the | quality, and for the fact that they are so contrived 
Company’s chorus appeared in normal numbers the that the melodic outline is never abandoned for a 
eflect was entirely satisfactory. The playing of the| More complicated style. The whole is a pleasant 
orchestra was excellent, and the skill of its directors, | 2nd pleasing light opera, and one well calculated to 


M. Henriquez de la Fuente and Mr. Charles Webber, | draw attention to native effort in the theatre where 
has been very marked. * | it is so much needed. It was well done in every way. 


|Mr. Boland made an excellent Garrick, singing 
- and acting with greater effect than one expects on 
As I have already stated, several additions to the | the operatic stage. Miss Miranda was a charming 
répertoire were made. The first was Saint-Saéns’| Ada, and her fine voice was of immense service in 
popular ‘Samson and Delilah.’ It is no stranger} giving special import to her share of the music. 
either to the English répertoire or to Covent Garden, | Mr, Brindle as Ingot, Mr. Kingsley Lark as Chivy, 
but it has certainly never before been so well given in| and Mr. Clendon and Miss Parr as Mr. and Mrs. 
English. There was no attempt to imitate foreign | Smith, al! helped in a well-prepared, well-mounted, 
representations. The Company’s presentation was its! and w holly worthy production which the composer 
own, and it was unquestionably effective. There was | directed. 
no forcing the pace, and there were no idiotic AT THE OLD VIC. 
‘pictures’ to bring down the curtain—and execrations The latestand most daring addition to the operatic 
—at the end of each Act. Miss Doris Woodall added | attractions at the Old Vic. has been ‘ Tristan 
considerably to her reputation by her impersonation | and Isolda” which however came at a date that 
of Delilah, and Mr, Boland’s Samson was one of the} precludes notice this month. But the fact remains, 
best | have seen. It had vigour and character, and| and the approval was very sincere. For the more 
was finely sung. The other parts were ably given, | familiar ‘Magic Flute’ of Mozart there was cordial 
and the chorus singing was remarkable in point of | welcome. It was « arefully given as last year with all 
tone and tune. M. Fuente’s reading of the score was | desire to preserve the spirit of Mozart along with the 
most musicianly. best possible representation. In the performance 
It was the late Mr. Walter van Noorden, so long} Misses Muriel Gough and Winifred Kennard, 
associated with the Company—the brother of the! Messrs. Tudor Davies, Clive Carey, and Derwood 
present proprietor—who acquired the English rights distinguished themselves. ; 
of M. Wolf-Ferrari’s blood-thirsty opera, ‘The THE SWEDISH BALLE1 
Jewels of the Madonna as soon as it was produced A new dancing force was suddenly sprung upon 
in this country. here must have been a certain London in the middle of the month in the shape of 
amount of prescience in the matter, for the represen-| the Swedish Ballet, which appeared at the Palace 
lation the Company gave was decidedly good. It is! Theatre. Quite a different phase of the dancer’s art 
this fact, in conjunction with the tuneful and novel | ;. represented by this organization. It has a 
axure of the uae, that will gain popularity for the character of its own. The tec hnique is free and 
work ; its story will or tieal be attractive, no matter of exceedingly graceful, and the designing distinguished 
what religious persuasion one may be, including * Jew, by great imagination. What is so pleasing a feature 
Infidel, or Turk.’ But there a erg scl A skilful | of the work is that many of the numbers have a 
ag hl pe he presany pede ag ape ah national foundation. Examples may be cited in the 
a Sa So" x . ob | * Nuit de St. Jean’ number, with its quaint observance 
of Miss Miranda and Mr. Boland in the climax-| o¢ that significant event, and in ‘Les Vierges Folles,’ 
making scene of the theft of the jewels was some of a version of the Wise and Foolish Virgins presented 
the finest I have heard on the English stage. The| .. 4 Swedish allegory of rather humorous turn. In 
audience took very kindly to the work, and cheered \both of these Swedish folk-music is used with 
the ene Oo the echo. The other additions, | uncommonly good effect, showing what can be done 
The Secret of Suzanne’ and ‘Tristan,’ came too in that direction by ourselves when eventually we 


the work generally. As it was, the volume of tone 
was not so great as it might have been, and the effect 


THE NEW ADDITIONS 


‘ate to permit of notice this month. | have the British ballet. The other numbers at the 
‘ , . > “yp? . ° . . » 
DAVID GARRICK | first performance were a fascinating. illustration of 


The new opera by Mr. Reginald Somerville, |} Ravel’s pieces ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,’ here styled 
commissioned by the ‘Company and based on|‘Au Temps Jadis,’ and a miming scene, ‘El Greco,’ 
Robertson’s famous play of ‘ David Garrick,’ pleased | with some remarkable music by M. Ingelbrecht, the 
everyone. Its success was assured from the first when | orchestral conductor. All the Company display much 
it became clear that the composer. had treated his| individuality, and the efforts of Mlle. Jenny 
subject in the form of a light opera, lyrical in design | Hasselquist and M. Jean Borlin, both as dancers 
and tuneful in expression. No one can deny that}and mimes, are of special distinction for their 
this is the best treatment for the subject. The vein | legitimacy, fidelity, and grace. The accompanying 
is duly thickened or reduced to suit the occasion, | music, which includes some of the inevitable Chopin, 
and the way he meets those situations without! is of high value and admirably performed. 
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Choral Wotes and Wews 
By W. MCNAUGHT 

lo keep up a recurrent commentary on choral 
music in and around London is not an easy task. 
There is none of that steady flow of stimulating 
‘copy’ enjoyed by a writer on London’s orchestral 
music, or chamber music, or opera. Even ex ofera 
semper aliquid novi. Our source of excitement 
in choral matters during the last month or two 
allowing for the fact that the Bach Choir and 
Philharmonic Choir have been snapped up by 
‘London Concerts,’ and that the Oriana concerts 
occurred too late) consists of one performance 
of the Mass in B minor, and one of ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ works that ought to be taken 


for granted in a self-respecting choral existence. Of 
course the chief trouble of choral societies is 


finance, although most of the people taking part in a 
choral concert do so for nothing, and even pay a 
subscription for the privilege. But even if there came 
a wave of enthusiasm which brought in hundreds of 
and sight-readers clamouring for four 
rehearsals a week and new works to study, the 
expense of engaging a large orchestra would remain, 
as it now, an obstacle of huge proportions. 
Present-day composers are much to blame, not only in 
the way they ignore the essentials of choral style, but 
in the persistent hankering after subsidiary or hestral 
effects. They must have tubas, cor anglais, bass 
clarinet, glockenspiel. and the like, and divide their 
There is a whvle world of 
unwritten choral music—capable of plumbing any 
depths, and soaring to any heights—in which the 
chorus parts are chiefly diatonic, and the accompani- 
ment is for ‘theatre’ orchestra, or even for strings 
Considering how subtle and telling choral 
music can be without any accompaniment at all, it is 
rather surprising that composers, when they want 
instruments to join in, insist on having about sixty. 


singers 


1s 


strings into sixteen parts. 


only. 


But lest this ramble should contradict the plea that 
choral affairs offer no ‘ copy,’ we must come back to 
our record, As suggested above, the season has been 
one of inspiriting activity, for it included a perform- 
ance of the Mass in B minor and oneof ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius.’ The Mass was given at the Northern 
Po'ytechnic Hall on November 27 by the Alexandra 
Palace Choral and Orchestral Society under Mr. Allen 
Gill. This choir is in a peculiar position. Originally 
designed to fit the huge platform of the Palace, it can 
only accommodate itse!f to the next-best hall bya 
limitation of membership, and at every concert it 
views the sad spectacle of money being turned away 
at the doors. One is genuinely sorry for this plight 
of a Society to whose spirited work we owe so much. 


Even now it is unsurpassed in achievement and 
enterprise—with ‘The Apostles’ in’ its’ spring 
programme. Its singing in the choruses of the 


Mass needs no detailed description, being always 
weighty, buoyant in rhythm, resourceful in the long 
phrase and in climax. The Sanctus was given as if 
the choir came fresh to the task and not as if 
often happens) the Resurrexit and Confiteor had 
sapped the energy of the singers. 


as 


No better choice than ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
could have been made for the revival of the London 
Choral Society, for it was to this body that London 
owed its first opportunity for hearing the work in 1994. 
[he performance at Queen’s Hall on December | 
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|under Mr. Arthur Fagge was more than creditable j 


'and interpretative power, was newly-formed. 











a choir which, in everything that makes for cohesiq, Word 
The 
singers showed a good deal of the quality that use 
to carry the old London Choral Society through jx 
ambitious tasks-—a certain vivacity and directness, an) 
a clear suggestion of good musicianship in the average 
With Miss Olga Haley, Mr. John Adams, and ¥; 
Robert Radford as the solo-singers the performane 
was well worth hearing. 





Lo! 


pRANO. 


Only one concert of the Royal Choral Societ 
comes into this month’s account, the annual festivg 
of carols being too late for inclusion. Th 
performance of ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ on November2 
is said to have been well worthy of the traditions ¢ 
the Society in its breadth and sonority, and greg 
praise was given to the singing of ‘ Hail, Judea,’ ‘Ah 
wretched Israel,’ ‘ Sing unto God,’ and other choruses 
The solos were sung by Madame Elsa Stralia, Mis 
Margaret Balfour, Miss Millicent Russell, Mr 
William Boland and Mr. Graham Smart, and §; 
Frederick Bridge conducted. 


ALTO. 


 ENOR. 


Bass. 


According to reliable information the performance 
*King Olaf’ given by the Ealing Philharmonic Society « 
November 27, was the highest achievement in the Society 
record, the vitality and technical certainty of th 
singing being of a degree rarely obtained. Great credit fe 
this advancing capacity of a local organization is due to t 
conductor, Mr. E. Victor Williams. The solo parts wer 
taken by Miss May Kearney, Mr. Sidney Pointer, an 
Mr. Edward Dykes. 


The Ibis Musical Society, now in its second season, wa 
heard at Queen’s Hall, on November 26, in a capita 
performance of ‘The Golden Legend,’ preceded | 
the ‘In Memoriam’ Overture. The were Mis 
Florence Mellors and Miss Gladys Palmer, and Messrs 
John Adams, Esmond Bristol, and Edgar Archer. Th 
orchestra and choir numbered about five hundred. Mt 
Arthur Fagge conducted. This is an excellent exampk 
of business-housé music-making, the performers being 
employees of the Prudential Assurance Company. 


soloists 


Other London events that claim to be mentioned wit 
approval are the performance of a selection from Purcell’ 
‘King Arthur’ by the Westminster Choral Society, unde 
Mr. Vincent Thomas, on November 30; of ‘ The Golde 
Legend’ by the Dulwich Philharmonic Society at the Cryst 
Palace, on November 20, under Mr. Martin Kingslake; 
of ‘Merrie England’ by the Crystal Palace Choral ani 
Orchestral Society on November 27, under Mr. Walter W. am 
Hedgcock ; and the concert of the South West Chon f 
Society under Mr. A. R. Saunders at Battersea Town Hal 
on December 1, when the programme included ‘ A Taleo 
Old Japan,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and Balfour Gardiner’ 
* News from Whydah.’ 











Che Musician's Booksbelt 


By ‘ FESTE’ 





The day of the lengthy review in a journal sucha 
this is gone, at all events for a time. Among the 
volumes awaiting consideration are at least halfa 
dozen that years ago, when books on music wet 
few, would have called for and received at least 4 
page. At present, with publishers falling over ont 
another in their haste to meet the increased public 
interest in the art, only brief notice is possible. 

In the case of such a book as Mrs. Curwen' 
‘Psychology applied to Music Teaching’ (Curwen 
15s.), the only review that can do the work justice is ont 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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Words by Mrs, C, F. Avexanper (1852). 














The roscate hues of early Dawn. 


ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE. 


January 1, 1921. 


Composed by Hucn Bratr. 


York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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containing liberal quotations. As such a notice 
appeared in the December issue of our companion 
journal, the School Music Review, there is no need 
to do more in this place than to urge teachers to 
make an early acquaintance with the book. It deals 
with a subject of prime importance to all interested 
in educational matters, and it has the great merit of 
being practical and clearly written. The latter point 
is worth special mention, because we know but too 
well the verbal and mental fog that usually results 
from an attempt to discuss such subjects as 
psychology. 

Musical historians are apt to regard the progress 
of the art as a single phenomenon, whereas it is but 
one of several that act and 
To-day we see a good example in the obvious con- 


nection between certain developments in contemporary | 


music, painting, and poetry. An American writer, 
Arthur Ware Locke, has dealt with an aspect of this 
relation of the arts in his ‘Music and the Romantic 
Movement in France’ (Kegan Paul, 4s. 6¢.), a 
thoughtful book that should be read by all interested 
in French literature and music. 


George Lowe’s ‘Josef Holbrooke and his Work’ 
Kegan Paul, 4s. 6d.) is a stout volume of over 
three hundred pages, with copious musical illustra 
tions. One who writes of a living composer has a 
difficult task, for obvious reasons. Not only is the} 
writer too near the music ; he is also too near the 
man. Mr. Lowe does not hesitate to express 
unfavourable opinions of some of Holbrooke’s work, 
so his somewhat lavish praise carries the more 
weight. He deals with the whole of the composer’s 
output in chronological order. The book is, more- 
over, an interesting record of a stormy and struggling 
career. If that career, so far as the composition side 
is concerned, has made a less emphatic mark than 
its early promise led us to expect, the reason is 
perhaps to be found in Holbrooke’s fecundity. It is 
a great thing to be able to compose easily, but it is 
an even greater thing to be able to screw oneself up 
to burn a good half of the result. One feels inclined 
to dispute some of Mr. Lowe’s conclusions. For 





react on one another. | 





example, speaking of Holbrooke’s position as a 
chamber music composer, he tells us that only Elgar, | 
Ireland, Cyril Scott, and the late W. Y. Hurlstone 
‘come into any sort of serious competition’ with | 
Holbrooke. And his defence, on the same page, of | 
the classical form in chamber music, with its separate | 
movements and full closes, is far from convincing. 
By the by, bearing in mind Holbrooke’s battles on 
behalf of British musi perhaps I had better say 
British composers—it is odd that he seems to see no 
virtue in the language of his own country. His 
use of such titles as ‘ Zuneigung,’ ‘Werzwuflung,’ 
‘Wunderlicher Einfall,’ with countless other un- 
necessary excursions into foreign dictionaries, strikes 
me as a form of snobbishness that I thought had 
begun to die out since the days of Mr. Foley and 
Signor Foli. It is true that some of these works were 
published abroad, but that does not entirely explain the 
habit. Foreigners who publish their works in England 
do not throw their own tongue overboard. Mr. Lowe 
would have improved his book if he had spent more 
time over the proof sheets, and, while removing some 
obvious slips, he would have done well to have 
scrapped nine-tenths of his italics and notes of 
exclamation. The volume is a useful compilation 
rather than a good piece of literature. 





— 


As we have some fine modern books on Bach, jt 
seems at first sight that a new translation of Forke’ 
work is unnecessary. Alone, perhaps, we could wel] 
do without it, though it has all the interest attaching 
to the first critical appreciation of Bach, and one 
written moreover when the old man’s fame seemed 
to have dimmed for ever. But the new translator, 
Prof. Sanford Terry, has added appendices that 
altogether more than double the size of the original, 
so that Forkel has ceased to be a merely interesting 
survival and has become a necessity (Constable, 215,), 
The first translation—often ascribed to Samuel Wesley, 
but really the work of a banker—was notoriously 
defective. Prof. Terry, in his Preface, says it js 
impossible to identify this Bachian banker with 
certainty. I understand, however, that he has since 
done so, and that a letter on the subject appears in 
this issue of the J/usical Times. Prof. Terry not 
only retranslates Forkel, but helps him out by 
copious footnotes. The appendices consist of a 
chronological catalogue of Bach’s works, a chapter 
on the Church Cantatas with a table giving dates 
and other particulars, a detailed list of the 
Bachgesellschaft editions, a bibliography, a collation 
of the Novello and Peters editions of the Organ 
works, and a genealogy of the Bach family— 
altogether well over a hundred pages of valuable 
information. There are also some admirable 
reproductions of photographs—Bach’s home at 
Eisenach, the statue at that place, the ditto at 
Leipsic, the Church and School of St. Thomas at 
Leipsic, &c. Little did Forkel guess that his modest 
book was to be thus handsomely revived a century 
after his death. 

The second of the series of Church Music 
Monographs issued by the Faith Press (4s. 6d. 
is ‘The Church Organ: an Introduction to the 
Study of Modern Organ-building,’ by the Rey. 
Noel A. Bonavia Hunt. The author is so well-known 
as an expert on this complicated subject that his 
latest work needs no more than bare mention. Some 
excellent illustrations by Mr. J. H. T. Burrell are a 
valuable aid to the text. 

I do not know why the J/usical Times has 
been favoured with a review copy of the Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington; 
Government Printing Office). In its seven hundred 
pages there is no article on music. However, | 
return thanks heartily, for its hundreds of beautifully 
reproduced photographs are a delight. Readers who 
are interested in such subjects as Catalepsy in 
Phasmidze, Bird Rookeries of the Tortugas, Ojibway 
Habitations, Ancient Human Remains in Florida, 
and the Formation of Coral Reefs, will find the 
Report a handy little bock to have about the house. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


The Editor has handed 
correspondence from readers who welcome the 
prospect of a monthly review of gramophone 
records. One of the writers touches on a_ point 
of importance. He warns me in a friendly way 
that what gramophone users require is candid 
information as to what records are satisfactory 
from a musical point of view. He says: 
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. 
To suggest that a record of a song by Mozart is one 
of the best records merely because Mozart was one of 


the greatest Composers, ‘seems silly to those of us who 
have tried the record and disliked extremely the metallic 
quali of the singe rs voice. 

He thinks, too, that it is high time we began to 
be able to understand why some orchestral records 
gre so very much better than others, even where the 
same players and recorders are concerned, He ends 
by supposing that frank discussion on these matters 


will annoy the makers of records, but imagines (quite 
rightly that I shall not troub!e about that. 

If the makers of records are as sensible and 
pusiness!tike as I believe them to be, they will 
welcome any amount of fair discussion. The 


gramophone is still a long way short of perfection, 
good as it is. The maker who gets his best foot 
foremost towards the ideal is the one that is going to 
collar the best of the trade. The use of the 
instrument among musicians and educational workers 
will develop in proportion to the enterprise and 
perseverance of the makers. The latter know this 
quite well. A review that doesn’t frankly distinguish 
between the good and bad is of no use to the maker 
in the long run, because it to carry 
Indiscriminate praise is as futile as indis- 
‘When everyone is somebody, 


soon ceases 
weight 
criminate honours. 
then no one is anybody.’ 


Harpsickord records are handicapped by the fact 
that instrument is obsolete, and its music 
unfamiliar. Nevertheless, there should be many 
musicians to whom the four records recently issued 
by H.M.V. will be welcome. They are double-sided, 
and consist of : 

1.) ‘Nobody’s Gigge’ (Farnaby 
English folk-dances ; 

2.) Scarlatti’s Sonatas in D and A; 

3.) Couperin’s ‘L’Arlequin’ and ‘ Tambourin, 
a Purcell Gavotte, and a Bach Prelude; 

4.) A couple of Bach fugues. 


1 
the 


and _ three 


The least interesting is the Scarlatti. The Farnaby 
and folk-dances are delightfully quaint. The French 
pieces are o'd friends, the Purcell Gavotte ought to 
be, and the Bach Prelude is fine though unfamiliar. 
The two fugues are not from the ‘48.’ They are 
capital specimens, and the one in D has a splendid 
cadenza. Mrs. Woodhouse is the player. The tone 
is a kind of compromise, the pecu'tar stringy rustle 
of the harpsichord having most'y disappeared, the 
result being suggestive of a p'easant o'd pianoforte in 
an exceptionally good state of preservation, The 
batch as a whole gives one a great deal of pleasure, 
the more so as the music is of a type that wears well. 

After these delicate sounds, a coup'e of pianoforte 
records by Cortét provide vivid contrast. Liszt’s 
‘La Leggierezza’ and Saint-Saéns’ ‘ Waltz-Study’ 
are pretty much of a muchness as music, and there 
is little to choose between the records on the score of 
eflectiveness. If my preference is for the former, it 
is because of the delicate beauty of some of the scale- 
passages. The pearly clearness of these just makes 
the Liszt the better of two excellent records (H.M.V.). 

Despite occasional want of balance—no doubt 
inevitable—Elgar’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
played by Misses Marjorie Hayward and Una Bourne 
H.M.V.) is a success. It is in two double-sided 
records, (1) the first movement and Romance, and (2) 
the Finale, divided. The gramophone plays strange 
tricks, some of which are pleasant surprises. I have | 
heard the Sonata performed on several occasions by our | 
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best players, but the f/zs/ca/o chords in the Romance 
have never reached my ears so clearly as they do via 
this record. Another point: I enjoyed the Sonata 
when hearing it at first hand, but since the 
gramophone has reproduced it for me not less thana 
dozen times I like it even better. How far previous 
knowledge of a work of this kind is necessary in 
order to get the best out of the gramophone | co not 
know. Obviously, familiarity with the music enables 
one to make good certain deficiencies, such as the 
want of balance mentioned No doubt 
manufacturers will some day be able to ensure that a 
sonata for violin and pianoforte shall sound less like 
a violin solo with an occasionally important pianoforte 
accompaniment. Yet another point: Why should 
not metronome marks be p’aced on works of this 
type, and indeed on practically all records? The 
dial on the gramophone cou'd bear the 
figures most used, say, from 50 to 120, graded in 


abov e. 


Y.. 
easly 


fives or tens. 
A brilliant 


vocal record is Galli-Curci’s ‘Una 


Voce’ from ‘The Barber’ (H.M.V.). Its opening 
makes one wender that strains so threadbare can 


still have any attractive power, but long before the 
vocal fireworks are over one has to admit that the 
magic of the human voice is shown nowhere more 


convincingly than in this ability to make such 
worthless materia! enjoyable. 
The Flonzaley Quartet’s p'aying of Grainger’s 


‘Molly on the Shore’ has been recorded by H.M.V. 
with only fair results. A good deal of the jolly 
efiect of the music comes through, but the lower 
strings are frequently vague and lacking in tone. 
This is a case where one may say that one enjoys 
the music in spite of the record. 

Edward German’s ‘Gipsy Suite’ (H.M.V.) isa good 
orchestral reproduction. | have heard only two of 
the four movements—the Menuetto and Tarantella, 
on a doub'e-sided. A surprisingly large proportion 
of instrumental details emerge, especially from the 
clarinet and flute, a rapid chromatic gurgle by the 
latter being a_ specially enjoyable . feature. The 
laranteila is the better movement of the two- 
German at his effervescingest. 

The AZolian Company has sent .a batch of new 
records from which I choose four for mention this 
month. Rosing’s ‘Vesti la  Gubbia’ Eolian- 
Vocalian) is quite startiing in its power and intensity 
of expression. It is more moving than I should have 
imagined any kind of mechanical reproduction could 
ever be. I forget for the moment whether Rosing can 
singin English. If he can, the AZ-V. should record this 
performance in the vu'gar tongue, for the benefit of 
the many who have not heard * Pagiiacci,’ or who do 
not know Italizn. 

The record of the London String Quartet’s playing 
of Mozart’s Quartet in D is especially satisfactcry in 
that it gives us the musical texture with unusual 
clearness. The vio'oncello part is much more distinct 
asa whole than that in the Flonzaley record mentioned 
above. Is this because the music in the Mozart is 
lyrical rather than bustling ? Evidently certain types 
of rapid bass parts do not record well. Is ita matter 
of pitch, pace, or tone, or a bit of all three? This 
Mozart reco:d would have been better if the players 
had not overdone their Af. Stil!, even the softest 
passages are distinct. The four movements are on 
two records. I have heard only the third and 
fourth—Menuetto and Finale Allegretto. These 
should meet the needs of the correspondent quoted 
above, as they give us the best music well reproduced. 








\pparently the violoncello suffers only in ensemble 
playing. Here is a_ record Saint-Saéns’ ‘Le 
Cygne,’ played by Felix Salmond, in which the tone 
of the instrument is very full and characteristic. 
the other side of the disc is a no less faithful 
reproduction of Popper’s Gavotte No. 2——a piece of 


ot 


music so poor that one reverses a remark used above, 
and decides that one enjoys the record in spite of the 
music. 
For a 
popular at festive gatherings when something jolly is 
required. ‘The Guards’ Patrol, played by the band 
of H.M. Life Guards, is a capital medley of well- 
known tunes joined in rough-and-ready counterpoint. 
rhose who still have any use for the somewhat faded 


vlories of the Overture to ‘ Raymond’ will find them 
side. 


final item I choose a record that should be 


well treated on the other 
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three times. 
layers pt pianoforte, are invited to 


of all instruments, es 

join the St. Jude’s Amateur Or 
triendly, and not critical. Mr. H. 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 

Lady wishes to join trio or quartet for practice and 
-oncert Mortlake district E. L.. c/o Musical 7m 
Lady pi t would like to cet llist and violinist 

MABELLE FREKE, c/o Jusical 77) 


wishes to meet violinist | 


estra. Rehearsals are 
SEYMOUR, 2, Miltor 


pianist 
with 


Pianist (ladv) and ‘cellist to form 


tri Music of all schools. Leamington and Warwick 
distri * HARMONY,’ c/o Wustcal Tin 

Violinist-pianist (voung lady) would like to meet advanced 
w fairly-advanced  violinist-pianist (either lady or 
g leman) for interchange of practice at Nottingham. 
Any morning or Thursday evenings. Miss Poo! 


53. Sneinton Road, Nottingham. 


, , 
Lady viola player seeks practice with chamber music or 


neighbourhood 
End if Monday or 


Streatham or 


West 


stral players. 


ferred, or could arrange on 


Tuesday afternoon “OMEGA,” c/o AJusical Tim 

Violinist (male) wishes to meet others to form a trio or 
quartet party for practice of classical works. North 
Londor strict * ENSEMBLE,’ c/o AZusical Time 

Violinist and ‘cellist wanted for a good amateur concert to 
b iven shortly.—S.°W. Ilipps, 3, Denholme Road, 
Maida Hill, W. 9 

Piani unl vocalist (young lady) wishes to meet with 
iolinist and ’cellist for practice of good music, 


*Music Lovek,’ c/o .Vusical 71 3 
w vacancies for good voices, especially tenors 
and basses, also instrumental g 
Marylebone Philharmonic Society. 
Orchestra, Tuesdays, 7.30; choir, Thursdays, 7.: 
Marylebone College, 248, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 

(male) for quariet. 
to play the most difficult 
nts in or 


sts with good experience, in 
Rehearsals— 


30, at 


Wanted good viola player ind ‘cellist 

Must suffi advanced 
hamber music. Resid 

Hornsey preferred. Evening 
Vusical Time 
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players for 
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be tently 
near borough of 


only.—S. F., c/o 
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orchestral pianist wishes to meet good string 


practice of 


suites (eé. 


standard works, £5 
Must be 


ylor), &c. North London district. 

*CLERY,’ c/o Musical Tim 

\ccompanist (lady) wishes to join trio. West 
district. ——-W. N.. c/o Afustcal Times. 
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Churcb and Crean Music 


Dr. Harold Darke’s hundred and sixty-seventh recity 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, consisted of a plebiscite pro. 
gramme. Such programmes are of interest as show g th 
trend of public taste, so we append this one : First movemer 


Largo appassionala fro, 
Theme, ang 


Saint-Saens: 


from Guilmant’s D minor Sonata ; 
Beethoven’s uta in A; Introduction, 
Variations, C. H. Llovd; Fantasia in E flat, 


Son 


Elegiac Roman Ireland; Carillon, Vierne. Seventy-one 
piece were on the voling paper. 
Mention of St. Michael’s Church reminds us of the chor 
society attached therete he St. Michael’s Singers. During 
the past season this enterprising body has sung Bach 


and St. John Passion, Va 


| ighar 
Unknown 


Parry’s * Bles 


Oratorio 
* Towards the 


Christmas 


Williams’ 


Region,’ 


Pair of Sirens,’ Bach’s ‘Jesu, joy of man’s desiring,’ an 
Darke’s * England, awake !’ The 1921 plans include a 
festival week of music in May or June, when the following 
works will be performed 

Stabat Mater rif 

irds the Unk wn Re 1M r J 1 
= 1 Fare Ve 
iy 
s4 i T 
Oo! t Everlas u ) 
\ Stronghold Sur 
ind r Wor 

New Ca The 1 ” a 

re DD 

l } 

Ilere is a choral society that deserves well of all wh 
work in the City. Those who wish to join should apply t 
the secretary, St. Michael’s Vestry. Rehearsals are held at 
Drapers’ Hall on Mondays from © to 7.15. Dr. Dark 
is the conductor, 

Choir Festival Services have recently been held at 
Derby Road Baptist Church, Nottingham, under the directior 
of Mr. J. F. Blasdale. Selections from * Messiah’ wer 
given by an augment ichoir, with Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobsor 
as organist, on November 20. The solos were sung by 
Madame Middleton Woodward, Miss Margiret Walker 
Mr. C. H. Morley, and Mr. J. Wightman, On November 21 


ut included * Sing we merrily unto God’ (Oliver King 

ind M nd« " 
» British Musi 
Westminster Abbey Fund is being well supported. 
i St. : 


lssohn’s * Hear my prayer. 
Society’s scheme of organ recitals in al 


of tl 








() s recital, we note, has be n at John’s, 
Ferritet, Switzerland, by Mr. Ji Lomas. By the way, a 
note in capitals at the foot of the programme is significant 
‘THE CHURCH WILL BE HEATED.’ 


Brahms’ Requiem was sung at Queen's Cross Church on 
December 5. Miss Margaret Inverarity and Mr. Fred J. 
surnett were the soloists, and the accompaniment was playe 
by Mr. John Pullein (organ), Mr. Alex Center (pianoforte), 
and Miss Gladys Mr. Willan Swainsor 
co vedic te (dd. 

On December 11 
Parts 1 and 2 of * Messiah.’ 
Cooper, s Catherine Aulsebrook, Mr. Lt Lovesey, 

Mr. Edward Dykes. Mr. Allan Brown ted, 
uid Mr. G. D. Cunningham was at the organ. 

On December 12, inthe private chapel at Wemyss Castle, 
life, the Wemyss Select Choir, under the direction of 
Mr. G. P. Matthews, the castle organist, sang Stainer’s 
‘The Daughter of Jairus,’ the soloists being Mrs. J. 
Robertson, Mr. David Briggs, and Mr. Charles Hurley. 

Organ recitals will be given on the rebuilt organ at 
St. John’s, Hanmersmith, on Saturdays in January at 5.39, 
by the following (in order of playing): Mr. F. E. Williams, 
Mr. L. K. Boseley, Mr. FE. Broadhurst, Mr. Clifford 
Marshall, and Dr. H. G. Ley. 


Kirby (drums). 


Temple Choral Society sang 
he soloists were Miss Ida 





onard 


Seaa 
incl conduc 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Pastoral Sonata, Aheinberger : Two Choral Preludes, 
Bach ; Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Widor. St. Lawrence 


Jewry—Grand Cheeur in C, Hollins ; Passacaglia and 
Fugue, Sach; Postlude, Stanford; Sonata No. |, 
Guilmant, 
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YUSIC {, R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian) Mr. T. Newboult, St. Paul’s, King Cross, Halifax 

Church, St. Paul, Minn.—-Prelude and Fugue in D, Fugue in E minor, Aach ; Flegy, Borowski; * Harmonies 
Rach; Londonderry Air; Toccata-Prelude, ABasrstow ; du Soir,’ Aarg-Elert; Gothic Suite, Socel/mann ; 

seventh recity Fantasia, Savr/-Sacns ; Scherzo in G minor, Ca//aer?s. Sursum Corda and Alla Marcia, /re/and: Finale in 

plebiscite pro. Mr, Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two B flat, /ranck. 

is showing the fi yecitals) — Fantasia, Cyri/ Jenkins; Madrigal and|Mr. A. KE. Jones. Town Hall, Bolton—Sonata No. 5. 


‘irst movement MH pivertissement, Verne ; Sonata in E, Handel; Chant Mendelssohn ; Allegro Pomposo, Holloway; Overture 
vassionala from fH Je Mai, /ongen; Allegro (Symphony No. 6), [Vidor ; to ‘ Rienzi.’ 
Theme, and Prelude on * Eventide,’ Parry; Capriccio, /re/and.| Mr, Menry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
Saint-Saéns; Wigan Parish Church—* Verdun,’ Stanford ; Sonata in E, (four recitals)\—Melody, Vou; Prelude, ‘St. Michael.’ 
Seventy-one fi Handel ; Concert Scherzo, /'wrcell J. Mansfield. West ; Meditation in a Cathedral, Si/as; Grace for a 
, Frederick J. Tarris, Baptist Tabernacle, Barking— little Child, Walford Davies. (Collection : Westminster 
is of the chora Intermezzo, /fol/ins ; Vastorale in A, Gu7/mant ; Sonata Abbey Fund, £11.) 
gers. During No, 2. A/endelssohn; Lament, Cyri/ Jenkins ; Concert) Mr. William Algie, St. Columba Parish Church—Prelude 
5 < Becki Overture, Fazdlhes. and Fugue in D, Bach ; Finale in E flat, Gaus/maut. 
Parry's “tae AS A. Eccles, Holy Trinity, La amington Spa Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (five recitals) 
2.” SS Overture ‘Occasional’ Oratorio; Berceuse, A’ousseau ; Impression and ‘Pax Vobiscum,’ Aary-Z/ert; Elegie 
desiring,” an Nocturne, Duszhz//; Prelude and Fugue in B minor Introit, Arabesque, Offertoire Be pd lige ic itil 
ns include : * " - Villanella Treland 5 ’ — Z 0 - _ iler re, rer = 2 an oa 
the followier Bach - we vv — : lverne; | relude a id Variations, Farrar; Prelude, 
7 S. Yates, St. Andrew’s, Pretoria (two recitals) — Fugue, and Variation, /vawck%; Andante con Moto, 
Fugue in I flat, Bach; Cantilene (Sonata No. 11), frank Bridge; Vdylle and Skandinavisch, Ahetinberg 
Rheinberger ; Berceuse and Carillon, ]7%erne; Prelude, Prelude on ‘York,’ Charles Wood; Jour de Noces, 
‘Dream of Gerontius’; ‘ Finlandia’; Sonata No. 6, Stuart Archer. 
Vendelssohn ; Nir, S. Wesley ; Chant de Mai, /ongen;| Mr. Quentin Morvaren Maclean, All Souls’, Langham Place 
Anlante from String (Quartet, Debussy; A Wedding (three recitals)--Sonata, Z/yar; Variations on an Original 
Idyll, } aves. Theme, Stuart Archer; Fantasia on BAC Hi, Levst: 
tr. Alfred Hollins, Presbyterian Church, Cardiff (two Chorale and Eleven Variations, Bach ; Sonata, Rew 
ist recitals) Sonata No. 4, JWendelssohn; Theme with Toccata, /’uarcel/; Menuet Scherzo, /ozgen; Fantasia 
lL of all whe Variations and Fugue, Intermezzo, Scherzo, and and Fugue on * Sleepers! wake,’ A’eg 
ould apply to ff Tiumphal March, Ho//ins; Berceusz, | verne; Toccata, Mr, H. F. Rutland, St. Edward’s, Cambridge—Sonata 
Is are held at Widor ; Gothic Suite, Boclimann; Prelude and Fugue in F, Stanford; Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, 
Dr. Dark inD, Bach ; Question and Answer, / o/stenholme, Vaughan Williams ; Canzonetta, Cus; Choral Prelude, 
Mr. H. S. Middleton, Truro Cathedral—Choral Song and Bach. 
cen held at Mf Fugue, S. S. Wesley ; Cantabile and Picce Héroique,| Mr, Alan Burr, St. Edward’s, Cambridge—Two Pieces, 
r the direction Franck ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, ach ; Idylle, Byrde and Bull; Fantasia (in four parts), Gibsons ; 
essiah’ were ff £gar. Prelude, *Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams; * Now 
lyton Dobson Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude and thank we all,’ Aarg-Eler?. 
ere sung by J Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Allegeo Cantabile (Symphony | Mr. T. Vernon Griffiths, St. Edward’s, Cambridge-—Toccata 
iret Walker, @ No. 5), (V¢dor; Requiem .Eternam, Harwood ; Overture and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Sonata in FE minor, 
November 2! in C minor, //o//‘us : Choral Improvisation No. 53, Rheinherger ; Madrigal, Lemare ; Epilogue, Harvey Grace. 
(Oliver King Karg-Elert ; Sonata No, 6, ALendelssohn. Mr. William Ellis, Newcastle Cathedral—Sonata No, 6, 
Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church—Prelude and Mendelssohn ; * Sleepers! wake,’ Bach; Fugue, Reubke. 
recitals in aid J} Fugue in C minor, Aack ; Impressions du Soir, Sfich/ ; Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Concert 


Overture in C minor, Ao//ins; Fugue in G, Aach: 
Fantaisie, Sazn/-Sacis. 
Dr. C. E. Jolley, St. George’s, Hanover Square (fou 


1 supported. March of the Magi, / ar/ey Roderts. 
St. John’s, Hi, James Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle 


y the way, a five recits . > . Beaks # iceiihilin 9 
5 ys e recitals)—Choral Prelude, Aach; Fugue, Rew 
ignifican : , , . . : ; reci Ss lo. 3, 4 elssohn : Fugues > Hat 
significant Sonata No. 4, Alan Gray; Catalonian Rhapsody, c itals) ores No. ik fen te D. il * in Et ; : 
y : ’ ¢ ree > ' fnone cea 
Beunct > Scherso, Healey Willan. i minor, Prelude and Fugue in D, and To ain F, 
s Church on By, c¢ . ” een : = Bach; PBerceuse, Vierne; Prelude on * Martyrdom. 
chon Mir, Stanley E. Lucas, Trinity Presbyterian Church, <a : : 1 whe’ Siemeibs 
Mr. Fred J = ’ , a Parry: Fantasia in F minor, fozart; Toccata, 
. a}; @ Canonbury — Allegretto, lVolstenholme: Preludes. i: 
it was played Hf ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Tristan and Isolda.’ _ee ~ : . 
(nianoforte) i : oper a Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
pi i . > > > . - + . —_— . - ; . 029 7 . 
- eeteall Mr. R. E. Redman, Clapham Congregational Church recitals) —March in B flat, Sz/as; Prelude and Fuguc 
. « 1 5 . . ’ 2 , a ° ; . . z ~ . . . o " 
First movement, Sonata No, 1S, Rh MMT SEF Medita- in G, Bach ; Sonata in C minor, Afendelssohn. 
Soci Py lw Elegie, Borowski; Preludio Romantico, Aavanelio:| Mr, C. KE. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
<i Mi Ia Prelude and Fugue on BACH, Bach; Légende, Nottingham—Fugne in G minor, Aah; Allegretto, 
11 " pean ; | Pisienme. Wolstenholme ; Overture to * Oberon.’ 
re ,ovesey, ’ . “a =e : . pon ns . 
adeectal Mr. W. Dymore Boseley, St. Nicholas, Guildford—Intro- Mr. A. G. Mathew, St. laul’s Cathedral, Calcutta 
conaucted, . = . a , ‘ ° m= 2 9 ° a , . ° . " ; one 
en duction and Fugue, A whke : Harmonies du_ Soir, Prelude in G, Aach; Capriccio, /re/and; Two Move- 
a Karg-Elert; Variations on an Original Theme, S¢zar/ ments, Sonata No. 16, Ahetnherger; Pilgrims’ March, 
66 Castle, B Archer; Choral No. 3, Franck; Evening Song, Mendelssohn. 
irection © Bairstow ;  Passacaglia and Fugue, Sach; Scherzo-| Mr. C. F. Eastwood, St. John’s, Dumfries—Prelude in C, 
. £ 5 
1S a Caprice, Baynon. Bach ; Voluntary, Gibbens ; Toccata for Double Organ, 
+e > . ~ ~ . . * . . . . - ° ~ > 2 > —d tJ . ar ® 
ll rl ay J Mr. A. C. P. Embling, St. Nicholas, Guildford—-Sonata in Blow; Sonata in C minor, Gui/mant; Largo, New 
saisssedh Aminor, Xheinherger ; Preludes, ‘St. Peter” and * Veni World’ Symphony ; Cantilene and Minuet, Warchant. 
it organ at B Creator,’ Darke ; Elegy, Borowski; Toccata, Midor. Miss Florence Pope, St. Peter's, Hednesford —Concert 


Overture in C, Aollins; Pean, Harwood; Three 

Impressions, Aarg-E/ert. 

[Many recital programmes are held over for want of 
space. Others are not inserted because they omit an 


ary at 5.30, 
. Williams, 
r. Clifford 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, Ilford Baptist Church—Choral No. 3, 
Franck; Meditation, Gosfelow; Intermezzo, //o/lins. 
Luton Parish Church—Marche Pontificale, Zomelli ; 

Air with Variations, //aydn-Best ; Scherzo Symphonique, 
Guilmant, 
: Mt. G. Virgil Dawson, Mount Zion Congregational Church, 

1 Church— Sheffield—Symphony in C minor, Ho//oway; Berceuse, | 

| Preludes, Jarnefeldt ; * Alpine Sketch’ and * A Song from the East,’ 

. Lawrence Cyril Scott. | Mr. Leslie J. Gillespie, organist and choirmaster, Christ 

caglia and Bir. Ernest Bittcliffe, St. Mary Magdelene, Bradford—{ Church, Depttord. 

ta No. |, Gothic Suite, Aocl/mann ; Allegretto, Frederic Archer ;\|Mr. BR. Richardson-Jones, organist and choirmaster, 

Impromptu in A minor, Colertdge- Taylor. Northampton Parish Church. 


important piece of information—the name of the town at 
which the recital took place.—-Ev., 42. 7°] 


APPOINTMENTS 
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1 and 
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A I refuse to regard my pianola as more than a 


In tac 
pstitute for fingers. / want to play my pianoforte, the 


pianvia is merely the intermediary, and it must express 22 
have none of it. Monochrome renderings of 
orchestral works are so unsatisfactory that in 
h rolls the ideal should always be the most 
endering, a translation into the terms of the 
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ust ggpamist. 
; pianoforte, not the fullest rendering of the orchestral notes. 
on t . A . 
\- MNumberless works can be found containing quadruple 
P shakes, impossible to play properly with even any amount 
of noise. We must not forget it is the pianoforte we are 
ver for his elt playing ve player ts merely a substitute for our fingers, 
ling t wad must be improved in that direction only, or else we 
. . a - 





gall falsify our beautiful instrument, the grand pianoforte. 
there are cases where one can add notes impossible 
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NOUS in Tease irom str te 1 of fingers, é.g., bass octaves giving great depth. 

sonferred on agi irequently do this when cutting transcriptions from Bach $ 
was that ace gan a rks; but even then one does not transcend the 

I wind-cheg ggpanstic effect proper. It is these no'sy orchestral 

ficult method ygieaderings, plus the heavy spring an.| its turn-a-handle 

| or Snece monotony of effect, that make the piane-player so often an 
Ww rea of agg imolerable nuisance to all—bat the performer !—Yours, Xc., 

vers } n 32, Rosemont Road, FREDERICK H. Evans 

Ww can they Acton, W.3. 

ath ming | r 

- tempo of *EXTREMISTS wersas THE REST’ 

i’ ( oTe 

he = r Sin, —May I be allowed, as a regular reader of your 
ideal player ay PAPer to express regret that the pages devoted to 
—a_ method my Oo" spondence ’ should, in the December number, have 
tine seems asi been reserved for the petty quarrels of two of our leading 
The perfor ™" ul critics rhis section of the paper is surely intended 
this crows wag @ be a medium through which readers may express their 
3 fk 4 sntinl EWS music, or seek information, and ought not to be 
and progr sed by a critic for the purpose of saving what he thinks of 
1 that it is mother critic. This battle of wits has now been going on 
at as his gra Of Some time, in various papers, and I feel sure that the 
he has to searify Musical public in general is beginning to be tire} of it, and 
and the pos vty e with me in suggesting that your valuable space 

} mild be put to better use.—Yours, Xc., 
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J. N. G. Escompr. 


with Mr. Escombe’s complaint, and while 


























compl s [We symp this 
> , 
1.’ Copyright wel g free and frank discussion, we must = ask 
paid for mtributors and correspondents to bear in mind that they 
long out of re disporting themselves in a forum, not in a prize 
lally wh ning. —p., JZ. 7°] 
ted 
th istain “SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION’ 
in the pian . 2 ae . ‘ 
rn “ Sik, —Dr. Ferris Tozer is not entirely correct in supposing 
¢ (Dot . . “ 
that I hac not read Mr. Elliot Button’s book. Actually, I 
extra ease } - 
1y pedal level Ye! ud at least a good part of it (unless my memory is 
ecal lev . | aa 
yi gravely at fault) in past numbers of the MWaszeal Time but 
tly responsive : , 
ager ladmit that this was not in the least in my mind when I 
rin their eas ’ , 
wrote my leiter. I did not, indeed, set out to write a 
titicism of Mr. Button’s work, but merely to make a 
eory that ; : ; 
t that st mment suggested by an article in the A/usical 77mes which 
rat should S ; 
Tha Sapper d itself to be a review of the book. However, if, 
a Dr. Tozer suggests, I hive chosen ‘two of the most 






getting 





onvincing examples in the book’ for criticism, no harm 






hinge’ . : : 
ol has been done. To attack a man’s book at its strongest 
sul “ , tee 
es points gives, surely, little cause for complaint. Criticism 
y tor what 17 - . : " } 
leliberately directed against the weakest points might 
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perhaps be regarded as carping. 
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of orca In case, however, it might scem from Dr. Tozer’s letter 
of orchestrl ; ther 

that I had written in depreciation of 


if read alone 







But if w : : 
ee Mr. Button’s work, I should like to say that I have since 

result: . : , ae 
ano found an opportunity for looking through it (in complete 
ad naaiill form) and find much in it is valuable that —especially in 
sit pve the more elementary parts, about which there can of course 
The more contentious parts, too, are inter 





be little dispute. 
esting and stimulating: but between saying this 
agreeing with all Mr. Button states—and especially accepting 
all his various * conditions "—there is a great gulf fixed. 

Dr. Tozer makes a mistake, if I may say so, in appealing 
to the authority of Sir Edward Elgar. I rather doubt if 


Sir Edward would support everything Mr. Button writes ; 
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very lew am 









possible 
's * Carnava 
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tation byat 
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and | 


but apart altogether from this, the great charm of 
Mr. Button’s book lies in the youthful exuberance with 
which he throws overboard all authority altogether. He 
appeals not to authority, but to reason, system, and logic. 
(Lhe very title of his work proclaims this.) To fall back, 
then, after all, on authority is rather to knock the bottom 
out of his case. Moreover, it leaves it open to me to make 
the obvious retort that if Mr. Button has Sir Edward Elgar 

le, I, at any rate, Bach, Beethoven, and the 


on his side, have 
'—Yours, Xc., \. R. 


rest of them, on mine 


Ambrose Place, Worthing. 


December 11, 


CRIPPs. 
10, 


1Yy20, 


VINCENT D’INDY’S VIEW OF ITARMON\ 
Sik,—Mr. Thelwall will find M. d’Indy’s demonstration 


of his Lower Ilarmonic series in- vol. i., pp. 98, 09, of 
the *Cours de Composition.’ It is similar to that in 
Riemann’s ‘Ilarmony Simplified? M. d’Indy, in his 
chapter * The Llistory of Hlarmonic Theories,’ credits 
Zarlino with discovering (arithmetically) the true basis of 
the Minor Mode. fartini and his resultant tones, 
and Arthur von (Ettingen (* Harmoniesystem in Dualer 
entwickelung’) are the chief of the later supports he 


marshals. Fis last paragraph on p. 142 points to a hope 
in a physical demonstration of the whole lower series : 
‘Our ideas, our knowledge, and our nature itself are 
eminently modifiable if not perfectible, and who can 
deny that a theory like ours has a great chance of being 
true when it assembles in its favour all the distinguished 
minds whose laborious research we have just retraced ? 
May each of us now verify it, absorb it, and still add 
to it by his personal toil of reflection and application.’ 

I ought to say that M. d’Indy does not call his lower 
armonics * partials.’ The sentence Mr. Thelwall quotes 
hear them in nature, one is to realise them 
**by second nature,”’ Xc.) not translation from 
M. d’Indy, nor was it given as such, though I think it 
fairly enough renders his teaching. —Yours, Xc., 


h 
h 
(* If one cannot 


> 


was a 


London, December, 1920, RicHARD CAPELL. 


Sir,—In the A/usivcal Times for December I see a letter 
from Mr. Walter Thelwall, in which he says: 

‘I am somewhat sceptical to these multiple 
tones. .... I hope that this letter may have the 
effect of eliciting evidence upon the subject.’ 

Has Mr. Thelwall tried the effect of playing the lowest 
note on the organ pedals with only a 16-{t. stop out, then 
‘+r? The lower octave of the C 
s this not a proof—even to the 
Yours, &c., 


as 


adding the note a 5th highe 
is then plainly audible. I 
unscientific—that these lower partials do exist ? 
The Look-out, Clevedon. 


December 1, 1920, 


ENtip PAYNE 


V/ Halter Morris). 


“LETTERS OF GREAT COMPOSERS’ 

Sik,—l crave an inch of your valuable space to 
reply to Mr. F. Sinclair-Terras and Mr. RK. B. Kettlewell, 
whose letters concerning my article appeared in the 
November and Decembe? numbers of the A/uszcal 7imes. 
Mr. Terras has apparently misread me. The edition of 
Mendelssohn’s letters he mentions is the identical one 
I possess, and from which my quotations were taken. 
I merely expressed a wish that some of our enterprising 
publishers of to-day who issue reprints of the world’s 


classics would include a selection from the correspondence 
of Mendelssohn. 

In reply to Mr. R. B. Kettlewell’s reference to my not 
having treated of Brahms’ letters, I may that, from 
considerations of space, I confined myself to four selected 
composers. In a future article I hope to deal with a 
further four composers, when I shall certainly include the 
Ilerzogenberg correspondence of Johannes Brahms. —Yours, 


XC, WittiamM PEARSON, 


Sav 


323, Victoria Road, 
Aston Park, Birmingham. 
December 5, 1929. 





PERMANENT OPERA IN ENGLISII 
was good to read in the Musica 

Mr. Francis E. Barrett’s interesting article on 
desirability of establishing opera in English permanently 
London, tho the 
$ pretty ved out. He makes, 
misleading. 
tinent, and speaking of Italy, where 


this r 
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is elaborate arrangement, three ombinations 
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at keyboard, together with a large number of combination 
] ot to 
the almost overwhelming power of 


producing various ‘sl tone, from 


nstrument, the india-rubber covered 
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ator on the plaver’s right; the 
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blowing is effected powerful electric-motor, 
organ was erected by a firm of builders at Cologne. It 
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THE PRICE OF CLASSIC FIDDLES 
Sir,--On November 25 there appeared in the Dg 
Express an announcement that at a sale-room a * Fine Str 
Violin dated was to be sold, and that 45,000 yy 
paid for the ‘ Emperor Strad’ which Dr. Joachim pronoungg 
to be the finest (presumably Strad)-he had seer. So far 
good ; but the announcement went on to state that £10,0% 
had been offered for the Strad which Paganini left to Geng 
Surely an announcement like this can only be made throug 
ignorance (to be charitable!) or a deliberate attempt 
“boost’ up prices in order that unwary bidders may } 
induced to pay big money and so raise the fictitious value ¢ 
violins—fine as they are. Every violin connoissey 
and student knows that Paganini’s violin was o/ a Str 
but a Joseph made in 1743, presented | 
him by M. Livron, a French merchant living at Leghon 
M. Livron was so entranced by Paganini’s playing on} 
that he said no other fingers should touch it, and alter tk 
concert presented it to Paganini. At his death in Ma 
1840, Paganini bequeathed it to his native town Genoa, ar 
it is preserved in a glass case in the museum there. 
same day that the announcement appeared I wrote to th 
Daily Expr pointing out the error, and asking them in th 
interests of violin lovers to correct the statement, but a 
the matter has not been adjusted, although sufficient tim 
am writing to you in the hope that vouw 
find space in your interesting and widely-rea 
to insert this letter to warn intending purchaser 
placing credence in announcements put dail 
papers by vendors of violins. —Yours, Xc., 
York Cottage, Frome. A. 


1420, 


16960’ 


these 


Guarnerius, 


On th 


magazine 
against in 
M. PorRTER. 

December &, 

A CORNET WANTED 

Some time ago a disabled ex-service man camet 
tre at Andover, Hants, suffering from a_paralyse 
lip caused by gun-shot wound. He required treatment ar 
training, and vocal therapist took him in hand ar 
taught him to play the cornet. This curative training ha 
practically restored to the man the full use of his lip, as 
he is now quite an accomplished player. 

He is anxious to continue to play his instrument, and 
have been asked to write to you and learn if any of you 


readers would provide him with a cornet, thereby | 


Slt 


our cel 


our 


elping 
him to supplement his pension by playing in an orchestn 
and also preventing his lip falling again into disuse. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions regarding the 
case, and should one or other of your readers desire to make 
the gift, I shall be grateful if it is forwarded direct to mea 
rhe cornet must be in B flat.— Yours, Xc., 

(Capt.) J. MANcLARK HOLLIs 


elary 


this address. 


The Vill 


10, 


age ( ‘entres Council, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C.-1. 
December 1, 


14920, 


“Mk. STEPHENSON THE BANKER’ 
Sik,—In my recently published ‘ Johann Sebastian Bacl 
I was able, by independent investigation, to make a gues 
that Samuel Wesley’s *Mr. Stephenson the 
Banker,’ who translated Forkel’s ‘ Johann Sebastian Bach 
mn 1820, was 


Rowland Stephenson, a man of about 
forty 1820, son of John Stephenson (decease 
before 1829), whom he succeeded before 1820 as active 
partner of the Lombard Street firm of bankers, Messrs. 
Remington, Stephenson, Remington. & Toulmin. = It 
1828 the firm was wound up in bankruptcy, and in 1529 
Rowland Stephenson absconded to America. In 7he New 
of January 4, §t82y, his father is named ‘of Great 
Ormonde Street, (Queen Square.’ 

Dr. Grattan Flood has obligingly put into my hands 
evidence which seemingly conclusively confirms my 
investigation. He draws my attention to a letter of Samuel 
Wesley’s, dated March 29, 1810, in which he invites his 
o rrespondent to meet him on Sunday, April 1, at ‘ (Queen 
Square, No. 29 [I think], for the purpose of celebrating the 
natal day of Sebastian Bach.’ Whether Rowland 
Stephenson was in independent occupation of the Queer 


associate 


one 


in second 


as 
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Street house, or whether his father was still living there is 
not determined. But the locality of the house clearly 
confirms my inference that this particular family of 
Stephensons was the one with whom Wesley was associated. 

Rowland Stephenson was a widower in 1829, and of his 
eight children the eldest was also in the Bank. Rowland 
therefore was probably married later than 1810, Whether 
or no his father was deceased by that year, his tenancy of 
No. 20 (?), Queen Street in 1810 is equally explicable. On 
the other hand, until the precise date of John Stephenson’s 
death is ascertained, it is not absolutely established whether 
he or his son was the * most zealous and scientific member of 
our [Bach] Fraternity’ to whom Samuel Wesley alludes in 
i808 as the translator of Forkel. 

I propose to follow the investigation further, and to 
acquaint you with any positive results that may be attained. 


—Yours, Xc., 
C. SANFORD TERRY. 


Obituary 
death of Epwarkp DE JONG, the 
In the cou 


a ‘prodigy’ age. 


We regret to record the 
celebrated flautisi, at the age of cighty-three. 
of his long career, which commenced at 
Mr. de Jong made the acquaintance of Liszt, took part (it is 
ai¢) in the first performance of * Tannhiiuser’ under Wagner. 
and played under August 





played obbligati for Jenny Lind, 

Manns at Amsterdam and Manchester. Settled at 
Manchester, he carried on a series of popular Saturday night 
concerts for twenty years. After this he was a musical 


wganizer at Blackpool, Buxton, and Southport. 


Sirty Dears Hao 


ie” Seeedean SOCIETIES.—A 65, Broadwood Grand 


Pianoforte, in good order; warranted. Price 412. 
Apply to J. S. Wells, Banbury. 
Reduced Price, 8d. 
D* MAINZER’S MUSIC BOOK FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
PREFACE, 


This little work has been prepared with a view to furnish 
Schools and Families with a complete set of Juvenile 
Compositions suitable for all circumstances. The Poetry 
has been written or selected with the greatest care: it treats 
of sacred and moral objects, and calls especially the attention 
of the young to the beauties of Nature. 


Reduced Price, 8d. 
[)* MAINZER’S FIFTY MELODIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN.—<Adapted for the of Schools and 
Families. PREFACE, 
In preparing this, we had three principal points in view : 
a compass that 
the 


use 


Ist. To give to our little tunes such 
youthful and uncultivated voices can reach 
notes without effort. 

2nd. To present the young with 
within the reach of their intelligence. 

3rd. To make these sentiments worthy to be kept in 
memory, so as to be used, in many circumstances of life, as 
guides of conduct and means of consolation. . 

Let it be well understood that these tunes are written 
for the school, and not for the church. From the schooi, 
children may bring them home, sing them in the street, in 
the field, or at the fireside. Grown-up persons may thus 
learn from children to sing what is worthy of their voice 
and their memory ; and may learn to forget songs of other 
descriptions. . : 

May it be, then, my young friends, your guide and 
companion ; may these little tunes now instruct and now 
amuse you ; may they teach you obedience and piety, and 
fill your hearts with joy and cheerfulness. May you learn, 
through them, to respect your school and your home, your 


extreme 


poetical sentiments 
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voung friends and yourselves ; and, to express all my wishes 
in one word, may they make you éef/er while they make you 
happier. THe AUTHOR. 
SToNENOUSE.—In the early part of the last month the 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse Choral Society 
produced Handel’s oratorio, Saz/, at the St. George’s Hall, 
Stonehouse. . . . The solo performers, who acquitted 
themselves remarkably well, had the good sense to keep 
their names out of the programme—a most unusual thing 
for amateurs nowadays, who seem at all times anxious to 
bring their names before the public. 
THE THREE FAVORITE SONGS OF THE SEASON, 
\ ERRY CHRISTMAS TIME. With Elaborate 
yt Title. Most respectfully dedicated to all classes 
of secicty. By E. C. CroGrr, Author and Composer of 
URRAH! BRAVE VOLUNTEERS! Humbly and 
most respectfully dedicated to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and all the British Rifle Volunteers. 
Also, 
7E WELCOME THEE BACK TO THY NATIVE 
SHORE. Most respectfully dedicated to Miss 
Florence Nightingale. 
Each of the above songs is of that rare quality seldom to 
met with—viz., simplicity and beauty ; the melodies are 
truly original, so easy that when once heard they cannot be 


forgotten. The words are of that chaste description they 


may be read by all—from the youngest child to the most 
elderly lady or gentleman, and invariably leave on the mind 
a delightful sensation of 
Either of the above published at 2s. 6d. 


mirth, nobleness, and virtue. 












THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


An interesting and extremely well varied programme of 
November 17. 


music was given at the concert on 
\ movement from Grieg’s Sonata for 
pianoforte, admirably played by Messrs. Frank Leonard and 
Roy Ellett, opened the concert, while the other concerted items 
included a MS. Sonata for violin and pianoforte by 
Herbert Haworth, two movements from Borodin’s second 
String Quartet, played by a very well-balanced quartet led by 
Miss Gladys Chester, movements from a Bach Sonata for flute 
and pianoforte (Misses Mary Underwood and Joan Lloyd), and 
part of the Brahms Trio in E flat for pianoforte, violin, and 
horn, of which an excellent interpretation was given by Misses 
Nina North and Florence Lockwood, and Mr. John Orchard. 
The other instrumental items included a MS. Ballade in A flat 
played by the composer, Mr. George F. 
Dodds, 2 student of considerable and = Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 12, brilliantly played by Miss Audrey 
The vocal items were songs by Parry, Goring 
ulso Sullivan’s rarely heard * Edward 
Ravmond Iles gave an excellent 


chamber 


violoncello an«! 


for pianoforte, 
promise, 


Goldsteen. 
Thomas, 
Gray,” of 


interpretation. 
On Friday and Saturday evenings, November 26 and 27, 


two exceptionally good dramatic performances were given, 
under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond. The items were 
* David Garrick,’ and the one-Act play ‘’Op o’ me thumb,’ 
the cast being changed each evening. While the whole of 
the performances reflected very great credit upon the 
students and their teacher, special mention may be made of 
Mr. Douglas Pack as Squire Chivy, Mr. H. Foden-Pattinson 
as Simon Ingot, Mr. George Thirlwell as David Garrick, and 
Misses Gwendolen Russell and Vera Castell as Ida Ingot. 
The usual terminal orchestral concert took place at 
Queen’s Hall on Monday, December 6, and was conducted 
by Mr. Frederick Corder, who secured excellent mterpre- 
tations of Sullivan’s ‘ Overture to a Ball,’ Dvorak’s Variations 
for orchestra, and Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem * Le Rouet 
d’Omphale.’ The other items included the first movement 


unl Elgar. 
which Mr. 


from Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, played by 
Miss Betty Humby, and the /%va/e of Rachmaninov’s Piano- 
forte Concerto, played by Miss Elsie Betts, both of whom 
showed themselves to be pianists of very considerable promise. 
Three interesting songs by Sylvia Carmine (student), Saint- 
Saéns’ Ballad ‘ The Drummer’s Betrothed,’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s scena *‘ Infelice,’ completed the programme. 
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BELFAST 
Philharmonic Society’s concert of the 
November 26, Coleridge-Taylor’s * Hiawatha’s 
was the only concerted work performed, and 
‘hoir and orchestra reflected credit on their careful training 
by the Society’s conductor, Mr. E,. Godfrev Brown, The 
soloists Miss Clytie Hine, Mr. R. M. Kent, and 
Mr. Bateman—in the place of Mr. Murray Davey, who had 
ven announced but did not fulfil his engagement. 
of the concert comprised a | 


At 


season < 


sece ynd 
m 


Departure’ 


were 


The rest 
iscellaneous selection of 
luding for orchestra Sullivan’s Overture * Di Ballo,’ 
of Debussy’s ‘Petite Suite,’ and (most 
interesting of all) a tone-poem, ‘The Waters of Peneios,’ 
compose:| and conducted by the accompl shed ’cellist, 
Mr. Arnold Trowell. The work a beautiful compost 
tion which will probably —bec« a general favourite. 
Mr. Trowell also played with the orchestra Jules de Swert’s 
Concerto No, 2, in C minor, and other pieces. 


appy m 


music, in 


two movements 


r. Is 


me 


Sor gs by 
the soloists completed an excellent programme. 

The Belfast Symphony Orchestra continues to discourse 
excellent music 


under Mr. Godfrey Brown’s baton, On 
November 2 


7 the players were heard in Mr. Trowell’s tone- 

mentioned above—when it agiin conducted by 
the composer—and in Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, 
Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien’ Overture, Handel’s Largo in 
G, and Elgar’s ‘ Pomp and Circumstance.’ Mr. J. H. Gray 
played three movements of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 
minor. Mr. John Vine completed the programme with 
songs by various composers. 

Oa December II a 
included the Overture 
Isolda,’ a movement 
Symphony, the 
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Moscagni’s Intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Two 
govelties distinguished this concert—-the first being a new 
orchestral work entitled ‘Glendalough,’ composed and 
~onducted by the city organist, Mr. C. J. Brennan, and the 
esond ‘ Deirdre’s Lament,’ for soprano voice and orchestra. 
composed! by Mr. W. B. Reynolds, the musical critic of the 
Belfast egraph, an excellent musician whose criticisms 
are alway s appreciated by those competent to judge. 
works were greatly and deservedly admired, and it is 
most gratifying to see Belfast taking in the musical world so 


high a sition in the master art of composition. A new 


Society called ‘ The Coleridge-Taylor Musical Society’ of 
which Mr. Teesdale Griffiths is the conductor, gave two 
performances of * Messiah’ on December 10 and 11, 


BIRMINGHAM 


‘The Dream of Gerontius’ was performe:|l by the Walsall 
Philharmonic Socicty at Walsal! Town Hallon November 18, 
enducted by Mr. Appleby Matthews, who certainly scored 
atriumphant success, being admirably supported by choir, 
rhestra, and principals. Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Charles Harrison rendered artistic 
help, and mention should also be made of Mr. T. W. North’s 
assistance at the organ. The orchestra comprised 


valuabl 
f Birmingham rank and 


unt contingent of the City: 
\lexander Cohen as leader. 

The British Music Society’s inaugural concert at the 
Royal Suciety of Artists’ Gallery, Novemler 24, 
honoured by the presence of the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
(Mr. W. A. Cadbury) and Dr. Eaglefield Hull, the hor. 
jirector of British Music Society. Some characteristic 
speeches were made, followed by a concert, 
f which comprised Elgar’s Pianoforte Quintet and a Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte, Op. 1, by Frank Martin. The 
performers were Miss Marjorie Sotham (pianoforte), Mr. 


an inp 0 | 
fle, with Mr. 


on was 


he 


the programm 


John Bridge (Ist violin), My. Frank Venton (2nd violin), 


Miss Grace Barrows (viola), and Mr. J. C. [Hock (violon- 
Mr. Hock also acted as musical director. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society gave at the 
Town Hall, on Decemler 1, a revival of 
Dvorak’s dramatic cantata ‘The Spectre’s Bride,’ which 
under Sir Henry Wood’s direction reached the most poig- 
nant reading since its first production at the Birmingham 
1885. The story, culled from Czech legends, 
hs much in common with Burger's familiar poem 
‘Leonore.’ It may here be recalled that Raff wrote a 
ymphony on the same subject, which one would like to 
ar again. It is true that the public taste has greatly 
changed since Dvorak gave the ‘ Spectre’s Bride’ to the 
world, and no doubt the ultra-modernists present on this 


cello). 


magnificent 


Festival of 


occasion did not listen to it with the same appreciation that | 
| to the list of symphonic compositions, 


it aroused in the audience of 1885 and again in 1yoo, 
Nevertheless it still remains a work of great dramatic force 
and beauty. The fine singing of the principals—Miss Nora 
Delmarr, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Captain Horace Stevens— 
contribute! towards the success of the performances. 
Much local interest centred in the first 
Birmingam of Miss Dorothy Howell’s orchestral tone-poem 
‘Lamia,’ based on Keats’ well-known poetic work. 
one so young Miss Howell has achieved a composition that 
wpeals to the imagination, showing inventive talent and a 
decided gift for orchestral colouring. Sir Henry Wood had 
admirably prepared the work, and it was enthusiastically 
greeted. The was present, and received an 
werwhelming reception from the audience. 

The Midland Musical Society’s Concert at the Town 
Hall on December 4, conducted by Mr. John Tyler in place 
of Mr. Cotton, provided an impressive and dramatically 
telling performance of ‘ The Golden Legend,’ in which the 
principal artists wer: Madame Parkes-Darby, Miss Alice 
Vaughan, Mr. FE. 
pleasing addition to the concert was Coleridge-Taylor’s 
bright and melodious 3on-Bon’ Suite. The 
throughout the evening was in excellent form. <A crucial 
test was Bach’s Motet for double choir, ‘Be not afraid,’ 
¥hich this Society has often given in the past. 
tad admirably prepared his forces, whose performance 
telected credit upon themselves and their conductor. 


composer 


Both | 


| merit. 
hearing at | 


For | 


Ludlow, and Mr. Herbert Parker. A} 
| beautiful ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ 


cho'r; 


Mr. Tyler | 


49 


Mr. Appleby Matthews’ Sunday Evening Orchestral 
Concerts at the Theatre Royal continue to attract large and 
appreciative audiences. The programmes contain plenty of 
novelties, in addition to the Symphonies of the great 
masters. The City of Birmingham Orchestra has in Mr. 
Appleby Matthews a conductor who will go far, for he is an 
enthusiast and a capable musician. 

A graphic interpretation of Elgar’s *‘ King Olaf,’ which 
greatly appealed to the audience, was given at the Town 
Hall on December 1t by the Birmingham Choral Union, 
under Mr. Richart Wassell’s tactful watchful con- 
luctorship. The principals were Miss Emily Broughton, 
Mr. Sidney Halliley, and Mr. Alfred Askey. The organist 
was Mr. C. W. Perkins. Choir and orchestra strongly 
elicited the sympathy of the audience 


and 


BOURNEMOUTH 

Bournemouth’s music-lovers have little cause to complain 
of the quality of the programmes provided at recsnt 
Symphony Concerts. It is of course in the nature of all 
human effort that an occasional concert shall fall slightly 
below the ievel of the rest of the series of which it forms a 
part. But this is a rare occurrence—the day’s programme 
usually contains some work that compensates for any sense 
of tedium that may be eveked elsewhere. Truly, Mr. Dan 
Godfrey has no easy task to fulfil in arranging programmes 
for a series of no less than thirty symphony concerts, At 
the very outset he is necessarily confronted with the 
difficulty of finding thirty symphonies alone that are worthy 
of occupying the central positions. The demand is almost 
greater than the supply; and in these days, when the 
composing of symphonies is far less popular than formerly, 
it suggests itself that possibly the substitution of two or 
three separate works of important proportions in licu of the 
symphony in several movements will increasingly become 
the vogue, 

The sixth Symphony Concert of the season—and the first 
to be noticed this month—will long be remembered as the 
occasion when the revised version of Vaughan Williams’ 
‘London’ Symphony was first performed at Bournemouth. 
Here at least—and that despite the dismal croakings of 
certain reactionaries of narrow view who assuredly one day 
will eat their words if only to conform with enlightened 
musical opinion—is a composition of a most impressive 
nature. Admittedly it is a work towards which some may 
feel unsympathetic, but even so only pity can be felt for 
those whose musical insensitiveness hlinds them to the fine 


| sincerity, the noble idealism, and the idyllic imaginativeness 


of this always suggestive and often beautiful musical poem 


of moods. It is unquestionably one of the finest productions 


lof recent times, and we should be proud that it is an 


I:nglishman who has added such a distinguished work of art 
its performance was 
magnificent, and conductor and orchestra cannot be too 
highly complimented for an interpretation of such outstanding 
Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in D minor, though 
played very persuasively by Mr. Julius Rosenthal. appeared 
an exceedingly dull and mechanical piece of writing after 
the elevated atmosphere of the Symphony. 

The next week’s concert opened with an unusally good 
performance of the ‘Tannhiuser’ Overture. This was followed 


| by Mozart’s lovely G minor Symphony—a work of rare and 


sustained beauty—and the clever *L’Apprenti Sorcier’ 
Scherzo by Dukas. Josef Holbrooke’s poem for pianoforte 
and orchestra, ‘The Song of Gwyn ap Nudd,’ was played 
with moderate success by Miss Rita Neve. 

The programme on November 25 was not altogether 
well-balanced. Granville Bantock’s delicate and picturesque 
comedy overture, * The Pierrot of the Minute,’ is not at all, 
so to speak, Bantockian. In its clarity and economy of 
means it is more akin to the French school, and one felt the 
lack of contrast when it was succeeded by Debussy’s 
Prelude. Also, it is 
impossible to wax enthusiastic over Berlioz’s dreary ‘ Harold 
in Italy’ Symphony, which may have interest from the 
historical standpoint, but has little to commend it regarded 
purely as music. The solo viola part, however, lost 
nothing at the hands of that reliable artist, Mr. Theo. de la 


Riviere. Karl Reinecke’s Harp Concerto, again, is not an 
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inspired work ; but the two movements heard at this concert 
admirably performed by Miss Jacoba Wolters, 
Bournemouth’s exceedingly talented harpist. 
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On November 22, second * international celebrity” 
yncert v the of a first visit from Miss Stella 
Power, with Miss Leila Megane, Mr. Jean Gerardy, and 
Miss Adela Verne. 
rhe first of the 
itals 


esky 


chorus, 


who 
repeat seco 
the 


occasion 


Bristol Municipal Concerts, the series of 
Hall drew a 
g audience and a fairly good afternoon 
gathering to hear Mr. Alfred Hollins give exhibitions of his 
delightful playing. Mendelssohn, Bach, and Sibelius wer 
drawn upon to the very great pleasure of his hearers. 

The second (Quinlan concert, on November 27, drew a 
splendid at Colston Hall, to hear an extraordinary 
programme supplied by Mlle. Kenée Chemet, M. Rosing 
Miss Tilly Koenen, and Mr. George Curzon. So many 
were the encores that the programme lasted far beyond its 
allotted time. 

Mr. Arnold Barter and his New Philharmonic Society 
gave a highly interesting programme of modern music on 
December 4 at Colston Hall, including Delius’ Rhapsody 
on * Brigg Fair,’ Prof. Walford Davies’ * Five Sayings of Jesus,’ 
Grainger’s ‘Brigg Fair,’ and Hurlstone’s ‘ Alfred the 
Great’ Ballad, with very fair success. Miss Irene Scharrer 
played Schumann’s Concerto in A minor with the orchestra, 
and several Chopin studies, 

The second Max Mossel concert, on December 7, like the | 
International, was but poorly attended, though Miss 
Margaret Balfour, Mr. John Coates, M. Arthur de Greef, | 


organ re on the great Colston organ, 
tremendous ev u 


> 


pl house 


ir 


and Mr. Mossel gave a most pleasing programme, whid 
left only regrets that more people could not have heard} 

On December I1, the Cecilian Choral Society, of abog 
two hundred voices, gave with their usual care, at Colste 
Hall, under Mr. Charles Read,  Coleridge-Taylo 
* Hiawatha,’ before interested audience of friends’ 
Messrs. Fry’s, whose Bristol works the 
recruited, 


Th 


an As fron 


trom choir 

third ‘international celebrity’ concert, on December); 
was a * surprise ’ Mile. Graziella Pareto, Mr. Diz 
Gilly, M. and M, Claudio Arrau, came down; 
take part in a programme that included the ‘ Shadow Song 
* Dinorah,’ Massenet’s ‘ Vision’ from ‘ Herodiade 
niawski’s * Faust’ fantasie, and Debussy’s ‘ Cathédr) 
It the * four’ | 


night. 
, 
pratza, 


from 
Wi 
Englouti 


Bristol. 
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CORNWALL 

The West Cornwall Musical Society is flourishing, and 
Secethoven afternoon at Redruth on November 20 compris 
Sonatas for pianoforte (Miss Mary Wright), for pi 
and violin (Miss Margery Holden), 
C minor (Miss Fdith Blight, Mrs. 
Treweekc). and songs 
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ssfully given. 

a large united choir has been formed 
Nonconformist Chapel choirs, and, under Mr. J. } 
Trudgeon, has begun to practise ‘ Messiah.’ Mousel 
Male Choir (Mr. Fred Roach), sang * Martyrs of the Aren 
and * Destruction of Gaza’ (de Rille), Arms 
and ‘To Arms’ December 3. Penlee Male Ch 
(Mr. W. Richards) and Gunnislake Male Choir (Mr. W 
Leverton) gave concerts on December 3 and 4 respective 
ind on the latter occasion Elgar’s * As Torrents in Summer 
and Cooke’s ‘Strike the Lvre’ 

On December 1 St. 
Angle) celebrated it 


* Comrades in 


on 


were performed. 

Budeaux Baptist Choir (Mr. W.] 
twenty-first annual festival by per 
forming the cantata *Saul of Tarsus.” Redruth Musica 
Society on December 2 gave a good performance of * Elija 
Mr. N. Clemens con:lucted a choir of a hundred voi 
a good Mr. Joseph Farrington coming 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to sing the bass solo. * Messiah’ 
performed at L December Mr. C. 
Parsonson conducting an orchestra and a choir numbent 
over a hundred voice Phe chief principals were Miss Joa 
Ashley and Mr. Frederick Taylor (vocalists), 

Walebridge Choral Society closed a goo! autumn’s work 
with an excellent performance on December 10 of Van Bre 
*St. Cecilia’s Day,’ Cowen’s ‘ Wedding Chorus,’ Rby 
Herbert’s ‘ Woodland Chorus’ for female voices, and othe 
items. Mr. II. S. Derry conducted. 


orchestra, 


iunceston 


on 2 
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COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

Ata special matinée at the Hippodrome, on November 2 
M. Shapiro, the well-known pianist, appeared. On tl 
evening of the same day, Coventry Choral Society gave ib 
second concert of the season at the Baths Assembly Hal 
The programme was of great local interest. It included th 
‘ Ballad of Semmerwater’ (Bainton) and *The Death @ 
Morar’ (Granville Bantock), which formed the test-pieces 
at the recent Leicester Festival, at which the Society 
secured first prize. ‘In Cvlia’s face my Heaven & 
(Julius Harrison), the words of which are by a well-know 
local politician, was also in the programme. Throughot 
the evening the choir was in good voice. The soloists wert 
Miss Dorothy Lycett and Mr. Barker Beaumont (vocalists), 
ind Miss Winifred Small (violin). Mr. John  Potte 
conducted. 

‘Elijah’ was sung in the Cathedral by Coventy 
Philharmonic Society on November 25 in the presence of ! 
vast assembly. The work of the choir, which numbered: 
hundred and twenty, was most satisfactory, the chord 
technique showing great improvement upon that manifested 
last season. Mr. Charles Matthews conducted. Mx. Walte 
Hoyle was at the organ, and in addition a string orchestr 
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supplemented by drums, provided the accompaniment. 
The soloists were Miss Olive Macdonaugh, Miss Norah 
Scott, Mr. Charles Morley, and Mr. George Baker. 

The following evening marked the first concert of the 
‘Rover’ Orchestra at the Albany Road Hall. This 
organization, conducted by Mr. W. R. Clarke, consists oi 
thirty-six nembers recruited from all over the city. The 
ambitious initial programme embraced movements from the 
* Surpri Svmphony (Haydn), the ‘ Ballet Egyptien’ 
{Luigini), ‘Henry VIII. ballet music (Saint-Saens), and 
the march from *Tannhauser.” Vocal assistance was lent 
by Miss Maud Coleman and Mr. Ernest Maher. 

‘On November 27, under the leadership of Mr. S. J. 
Wisdom, the Armstrong-Siddeley Male-Voice Choir gave a 
well-varied programme at Parkside. 

Coventry Co-operative Select Choir, 
Petty, gave a concert at the Baths Assembly 
December 4, when Madame Edna Thornton 
princi} | soloist. 

Leamington has 


Mr. Alfred 
Hall 


was 


under 
on 
the 
recorded a number of musical events 
juring the past month. Leamington Male-Voice Choit 
gave an interesting programme at the Town Haltl on 
November 18, when Mr. Geoffrey Gibbs conducted part- 
songs which included the test-piece * Sacramentum 
Supremum ’ (Dr. F. H. Wood), with which the Choir won 
frst prize at the recent Leicester lestival. Mr. Robert 
Radford (vocalist) and Mr. John Snowden (violoncello) 
were the soloists. 

Leamington Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Walter 
Warren, held its first concert of the season at the Town 
Hall on November 20. The programme included the 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony. Miss Megan Foster was the 
soloist. 

Rugby Philharmonic Society, at its concert at the Temple 
Speech Room, Rugby School. on the same evening, sang 
Brahms’ ‘Song of Destiny,’ Parry’s * Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
and Stanford’s ‘The Revenge.” Mr. A. H. Peppin, 

sical director at Rugby School, conducted, and 
Mr. Steuart Wilson was the soloist. 


DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 

music is flourishing, and we have already 
oncerts at Polum Hall School. The first, on 
28, was a ‘cello and pianoforte recital by the 
Misses Hetty and Ethel Page, with Miss Elsie Chambers. 
The principal works were Sonatas by Saint-Saens and 
Sammartini. On November 2 London Philharmonic 
Quartet played Beethoven in I 
(Quartet, and * Puck’ 


Chamber 
had two 


October 


5 the 
> minor, Dvorak’s * Nigger’ 
and ‘(Jueen Mab,” by Speaight, the 
latter being great favourites with the audience. 
Middlesbrough is being well supplied with music this 


season. The Corbett Ballad Concerts are as popular as 
ever, At the first the notable feature wasa superb perform- 
ance of the César Franck Sonata in A, by M. Cort6t and Miss 
Isolde Menges, the latter coming in place of M. Jacques 
Thibaud. Madame Calvé appeared at the same concert, 


and fascinated her audience, but Mr. Joseph Hislop hardly | 


fulfilled the expectations aroused by preliminary announce- 
ments that described him as the greatest English tenor since 
Sims Reeves. At the second concert M. Rosing caused 
something like a sensation by his wonderfully dramatic 
singing. Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, Mlle. Renée Chemet, and 
Mr. George Curzon completed the cast. 

The Middlesbrough Musical Union, under Dr. Kilburn, 
gave a chamber concert at which the Philharmonic ()uartet 
provided the programme, with Miss Dorothy Helmrich as 
vocalist and Mr. Paul Kilburn as accompanist. A novel ana 
interesting feature of this concert was the accompanying of 
agroup of Purcell songs by the string quartet with charming 
eflect. On December 8 a choral concert was given at the 
Town Hall with the assistance of the Leeds Symphony 
Orchestra. The programme was miscellaneous, and 
included Goring Thomas’ ‘ Sun-worshippers,’ Dr. Kilburn’s 
finely conceived and well-developed setting of the 23rd 
Psalm, and ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast.’ The choir is 
apidly recovering its old form, and sang with brilliance in 
the first two works, but was not quite so much at home in 
the last. The vocalists were Miss Agnes Nicholls and 
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Mr. Herbert Teale. One of the best and most enthusiastic 
societies in the North is the Auckland Musical Society, 
which is also conducted by Dr. Kilburn. The programme 
was the same as at Middlesbrough, but the choir on the 
whole had its work better prepared, and gave an inspired 
reading of the ‘Hiawatha’ music that caught all its 
quaintness and rhythmic flow. 

The Darlington Choral and Orchestral Society is practising 
Bach’s *Christmas’ Oratorio, although, for lack of a 
suitable hall, public performances are suspended for a time. 


DEVON 


M ry Choral Society, November 
performed Sterndale Bennett’s “May Queen’ and selections 
from ‘ Faust,’ Mr. Stanley Chipperfield conducting. The 
principals were Miss Fifine dela Cote, Mr. Rowland Hushe, 
and Mr. Walter Belgrove. 
Madrigal singing of « high standard was heard at Plymouth 
November 17 from the Plymouth Madrigal Society, 
Dr. Harold Lak included in the 
one of his own Marigals, a charming * To 
Other examples were by Roger Quilter, “Gather 
ve Rosebuds,’ Wilbye. ‘Flora gave fairest flowers,’ 
Gibbons, ‘I tremble not,’ a six-part by Arthur 
‘in Honour of Music,’ and part-songs by Cui, 
*Two Roses,’ “Wi a Hundred Pipers,’ arranged by 
John F. West. M. Arthur de Greef (pianoforte), Mr. 
Louis Godowsky (violin), and Miss Louise Trenton (vocalist), 
contributed to the success of the programme. Mr. Percy 
FE. Butchers’ Plymouth Ladies’ Choir has made rapid strides, 
though yet having much to learn in technique. At the 
was seen in the selection of 
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concert on December I, advance 
music, which included Parry’s * Dreams,’ Charles Wood’s 
*Cowslips for her covering,’ Cyril Jenkins’ ‘Storm Song,’ 
“What means this from Moussorgsky’s opera, 
*Salammbo,’ C. H. Lloyd’s ‘Song of the Forest Fairy,’ and 
a * Lullaby’ by W. W. Starmer. Dr. Ernest Bullock, 
organist of Exeter Cathedral, gave classical importance to 
the programme by his organ solos, and Miss Myra Hess 
plaved Scarlatti and Chopin music exquisitely. 

Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir (Mr. David Parkes) has 
sung in company with Miss Stella Power and Messrs. Bratza 
and Claudio Arrau, on November 18, and with Dame Melba, 
Lionel Tertis, and Dorothy Murdoch on December 2. 
Chiefly memorable were the electrical readings of two pieces 
by MacDowell—the * Dance of the Gnomes’ and * Hush! 
hush *—Fletcher’s * Lorraine, Lorree,’ and Davies’ * The 
Winds.” Dame Melba had a reception, and sang 
charmingly here, also at Torquay on December 4. Messrs. 
Bratza and Arrau gave a violin and pianoforte recital at 
Torquay on November 20, 

Barnstaple Orchestral Society is only in its second year, 
but is doing remarkably good work under the conductorship 
of Mr. Sydney Harper. Its scheme of serial concerts on 
Saturdays deserves full support. The programme on 
November 13 contained Schubert’s *‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 
and an Allegro and Scherzando by Moussorgsky. 

Devonians are glad to have the band of the Royal Marines, 
Plymouth Division, among them after the two 
memorable tours of this organization in atten’ance on the 
Prince of Wales. On the Sunday after Armistice Day they 
gave a concert at Plymouth, conducted by Mr. P. S. G. 
O’Donnell, that included Chopin’s Funeral March and 
Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, and the ~ Hymne 
héroique 4 la France,” played with intense feeling. Lighter 
numbers were by Coleridge-Taylor, Massenet, and Foulds. 

Dr. Weekes’ Orchestral Society, at Plymouth, on 
December 8, played a new * Miniature Overture’ by Gerald 
Phillips, a gifted local composer, Mendelssohn’s * Italian 
Symphony,’ and Handel's Organ Concerto, with Dr. 
Harold Lake at the organ. 

Chamber music has received considerable recognition 
during the month. It was introduced into the Plymouth 
Corporation Popular Concerts on December 4, when string 


sadness,’ 


great 


iain, 


| quartets by Tchaikovsky and Kheinberger were played by 


Mr. R. Ball, Dr. H. Lake, Mr. H. Moreton, and Miss 
Winifred Blight. On the same date Miss Aleock 
(pianoforte) and Mr. Otto Milani gave the first of a 
proposed series of recitals for the musical education of the 
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EDINBURGH 


The or uture of this month’s news has been the 
Vaterson Orchestral Concerts, 

On November 15 Heifetz made his first appearance at 
Edinburgh, Selecting Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D, he 


held his Elgar’s * Polonia’ 


tstanding fe 


wudience spellbound, Prelude, 
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ce of 
ellent 
there 
; the 


a high standard of 


Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ and the * Entr 
the Gods into Valhalla.’ by Wagner, completed an « 
programme. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted, 
was no sign of the orchestra merely working into for 
players started off their season with 
periormance, 

At the second concert, on November M. RB cher 
Grondahl, the Norwegian pianist, gave a clear exposition of 
Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, and a Haydn Symphony, 
No, 13, in G, was a sheer delight. These classics wear well, 
* The Allah’ Suite ” by Landon 
Gardiner’s ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,’ also proved 


an 


>? 
a2, 


Ronald, and 


/pular 


Garden of 


items. 
On November 29 Mr. J 
Mr. La 


t seen, his predil ctions are 


tlius Harrison, who is training the 
orchestra, took don Ronald’s place as con 


we have ye } 
His conducting of Scriabin’s ‘Poeme de Vl’ 
and he secured a very fine reading 
Willow Song’ from ‘ Oiello’ 


So far as 
modern, tase’ 
was g, 
Miss Mignon Nevada in ‘ Th 
was the gem of the evening. 


Mr. Harrison 
December 6, when the 


very convincing 


conducted the fourth concert 
novelty was Malipiero’s Si 
*[mpressioni dal Vero’ (Set 2). It cannot be said t! 
*The Bells.’ No. 1 of tl 
> were obviously received with consi 

1usement. Miss Myra Hess gave a wonderful read 
Franck’s * Variations Symphoniques’ tor pia 
The plasticity of her rhythm and facility 


} 
11SO 


nee was ssed. 


mpr 
ng of 
forte 
in performance were really a revelation in such a work. 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, Smetana’s * Bartered Bride’ 
and Holbrooke’s ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo complet 

the 


Overtur 
at the time of writing, most interesting concert 
series. 

On November 17 the Royal Choral 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
‘For the Fallen,’ Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia (with cal 
pianist, Mr. Ramsay ind Gustav Hlolst’s setting 
of Psalm 86 and Psalm 147. Of these last named numbers, 
which were given for the first time at Edinburgh, Psalm 86 
The ex eedingly 
untal treatment cf the second example was inter 
esting, but the general effect was not so uplifting, The 
soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk, Mrs. John Walker, and 
Mr. Arthur Jordan. 

On the same evening Mr. Appleyard gave a pianoforte 
A pupil of Leschetitzky, he does great credit to his 


Union 
Praise,’ Elgar's 


Geikie), 


proved particularly ssive. lever 


mtray 


imp! 


recital. 
teacher. 

On November 25, Miss Marjorie Greenfield (vocalist 
Miss Dorothy Chalmers (violin) gave a very 
interesting chamber concert. Miss Chalmers, accompanied 
hy Miss Isobel Gray, gave a fine reading of Brahms’ 
I) minor Sonata, Op, 108, and Miss Greenfield covered a 
wide range of vocal art. 

Mr. John Petrie Dunn, assistant-lecturer with Prof. Tovey 
at Edinburgh University, is an accomplished pianist. On 
December 7—in co-operation with Mr. Watt Jupp (violin 
Mr. Bernard gave a fine 
programme. The Trios were Beethoven's Op. 70, No. 1, 
and Variations, Op, 121, 

On December 9, M. r-Grondahl gave a pianoforte 
recital, and strengthened the impression he made at the 
orchestral concert already referred to, 


assisted by 


and Beers (violoncello)—he 


Back 


GLASGOW 


There has been a good deal of more than usual interest in 
The playing of Jascha Heifetz drew a 
audience to the first Classical Concert on 
November 16, His wonderful technique and beautiful tone 
were exhibited in Tchaikovsky’s Concerto (Op. 53). The 
first performance here of Lancon Ronald’s * The Garden of 
Allah’ was given on November 20, and was well received, 
especially the richly scored last movement, which mace the 
strongest impression. At the same concert the Norwegian 
pianist M. Facker-Grondahl played the solo part in Grieg’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, but without 
distinction. On Noven.ber 30 the Choral Union co-operated 
with the Scottish Orchestra in an exceedingly fine reading of 
‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ Mr. Warren Clemens, who 
conducted the performance, had evidently taken the greatest 
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preparing the choruses, and the Union responded 


pains 1 . ; aes 
splendidly, giving probably the best performanc¢ of Elgar's 
noble work we have yet had at Glasgow. The solo music 
he safe hands cf Miss Olga Haley, Mr. Robert 
ind Mr. John Coates, the last named singing his 
tirely from memory. The Scottish Orchestra did full 
the instrumental part. The Saturday Popular 
audience of Wecember 4 had the benefit of a first performance 
here of Scriabin’s * Le Peeme de l’Extase,’ and in response to 
a wid expressed demand, the work was repeated at the 
Classical Concert on December 7. Music of this kind will 
compel to revise their standards as m: asured 
bv th classical There is no doubt 
that “Le Poéme’ was listened to attentively and heartily 
received, but doubts if many of the 
apart {1 a satisfied curiosity and an appreciation of 

lequate interpretation by the Scottish Orchestra, 
Mr. Julius Harrison—could give periectly satisfactory 
the same 
Mozart, 


was in t 
Watso 
part e 
justics to 


concert-goers 
works of composers, 


one audience 


a 


applause. At 
antithesis of Scribian in 
as represented Symphony in E flat. César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for pianoforte and 
orchestra (the sulo part brilliantly played by Miss Myra 
Hess), Josef Holbrooke’s tone-poem, ‘(Queen Mab,’ and 
Smetana’s Overture to * The Bartered Bride,’ completed 
the programme. The performance of S« riabin’s work on 
November 30 somewhat overshadowed the Choral Union’s 
share of the programme, which consisted of Parry’s 
*Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and a first performance here of Ernest 
Austin’s “Hymn to Apollo.’ Both choral works were sung 
with good effect under Mr, Clemens’ baton. A Tchaikovsky 
programme, which included the * Casse N pisette ’ Suite, the 
*Pathétique’ and the Pianoforte Concerto 
No. 1, in B flat minor (magnificently played by Miss Adela 
Verne), drew, as was to be expected, a huge audience tu the | 
Saturday Popular Concert on Dece mer LI, 

The Glasgow Orpheus Choir has now what is probably a 
unique record among the city’s musical organizations in that 
it crowded St. Andrew’s Hall on four evenings in one week, 
singing the same choral programme each evening. The 
popularity of the Choir is thoroughly merited, for under 
Mr. Hugh S. Roberton it seems to have reached the summit 
of perfection in choral interpretation. The programme 
rangel from a simple psalm tune to Bantock’s marvellous 
setting of the Hebridean ‘ Sea Sorrow,’ and in each mood 
and style the Choir’s performance (entirely from memory) 
reached the highest level. Special mention should be 
made of Mainzer’s setting of ‘ French’ (sung to two verses 
of the metrical version of Psalm 103), in which the old- 
time embellishments of the melody, and the preliminary 
intoning of each line by the * precentor’ (charmingly done 
by a the tenor section of the Choir), made a 
specially moving appeal to a Scottish audience. Vocal 
sulos were effectively given by members of the Choir, 
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HASTINGS 


The laudable ambition of the Hastings Corporation to 
place the town in the front rank of pleasure resorts 
musically a id otherwise—is rapidly materialising. A decided 
step in this direction was made on November 18, when 
Mr. Julian Clifford secured the first provincial performance 
of Montague Phillips’ new Pianoforte Concerto—one of the 
smaller sensations of the recent * Proms.’ Whatever the 
impression it made then, it was most warmly received here. 
for its instant appeal is undeniable. Planned on a grandiose 
scale, it bristles with difficulties, of which no more capable 
exponent than Mr. William James could be desired ; while 
the orchestra, which practically ‘read’ the work, en ered | 
into its intricacies with might and main, under the 
composer’s safe guidance. The same concert offered the 
‘Unfinished ’ and a really stirring account of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Caprice Espagfiole.” Mr. W. Lf. Reed played | 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto as only a true disciple of | 
Joachim could, for he has all the essential qualities of a 
Beethoven player. Moszkowski’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by Miss Helen Guest with facile execution, but with 
not the best pedalling, was heard here for the first time. | 
Miss Lena Kontorovitch was alternately passionate and | 
tender in Saint-Saens’ Violin Concerto, where she found | 


many openings for the exercise of her surprisingly intense 
temperament, 

Of the Russian symphonies recently played by Mr. 
Cliflord—Tchaikovsky in E minor, Kalinnikolf in G minor, 
and Glazounov in C minor—-the last-named towered sbove 
its companions, both in nobility of thought as well as for its 
masterly reading. Among such things as the *L:onore,’ 
‘Fidelio,’ and *Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overtures, 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances. and Moussorgsky’s *Gopak,’ the 
Mendelssohn was particularly well done. = A brilli:nt and 
thoroughly sound exposition of Tchaikovskw’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat minor was given’ by Mr. Julian Clifford 
at his pianoforte recital on | ecember 4, 
played Bach, Chopin, and some charming little t! ings of his 
Since then this versatile musician has given a lecture 
with illustrations by his own players, 


when he also 
own, 
on * The Orchestra,’ 
which was largely attended by the many girls’ schools 
hereabouts. 

An enterprising local ladv, Mrs. Allan Kidney, who is the 
first European to collect the native music of Nyassaland, 
had many of those interesting songs performed here on 
November 15. They had recently forme! the bas’s of 
a Gresham lecture, and have since been warmly greeted at 
a meeting «f the African Society. Mrs, 
deserve wide recognition, for not only did 
several years in noting down the music, but she has also 


Kidney’s Libours 
she spend 
translated the words so that the songs may be sung in 
English. She observed, among other curious traits in the 
natives, a marked aptitude for absolute pitch, 

At Christ Church, St. Leonards, the Advent 
recitals by Mr. Allan Biggs are more than usually attractive, 
and they include Bach’s Toccata in F, the Fantasie and 
Fugue in G minor, and Reubke’s C minor Sonata. At 
St. John’s, Mr. Leonard O’Conner conducted expressive 
interpretations of Bach’s * Vide with us’ and Schumann’s 
Advent Ilymn, Dr. W. Il. Speer being at the organ. Miss 
Churton’s chamber concerts at Bexhill have been singularly 


organ 


enjoyable. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s arrangement of Gibbons’ * Cries of 
London,’ accompanied by Miss Kenwood’s string quartet, 
sung by the Hastings Madrigal Society on 
but more might have 1 their 


were well 
November 30, 
inherently humorous side. 


been made ol 


KENT 

Wateringbury Choral Society gave a concert-—the 
this season—on Decem!«er 1 in aid of the West 
General Elospital, the chief work performed by the Society 
being Anderton’s ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.’ Mr. 
Edgar A. Clarke-Smith conducted, 

Interest in Faversham on November 
centred in the first performance of an original comic opera, 
entitled, ‘A Poet of Rome,’ for which the music was 
composed by Mrs. Herdman Porter, of Faversham. 
performances were given by local amateurs, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Shrubsole, who played the title-role. 

Sittingbourne and Milion Carol Singers, who form a choir 
of a hundred, gave a concert at Sittingbourne on 
November 29, Mr. H. S. Welsh, the Socie! y’s conductor, 
arranged a well-varied programme of part-songs and solo 
vocal and instrumental item-. 

Madame Emily Himing’s students gave their 
concert at Chatham on December 8, in which they 
assisted by the Kent Ladies’ Choir, which sang port-songs by 
Coleridge-Taylor, Flgar, and Fletcher, Madame [liming 
conducting. Of the fifteen students who sang, none showed 
more than ordinary atuility or attainment, 

Maidstone Choral Union concert attracted the usual large 
audience on December 14, when the Union gave part-songs 
under the conductorship of Mr. F. Wilson Parish, Miss 


first 
Kent 


25, 26, and 


The 


annual 
were 


| Olive Sturgess (vocalist), Miss Beatrice Harrison (violon- 


cello), and Mr. York Bowen (pianoforte) gave the audience 
exceptional pleasure. 

Cobham Musical Society held its first concert of the 
season on December 15, when the Society's principal item 


| was Somervell’s cantata for baritone solo and chorus * The 


Forsaken Merman.’ Mr, Percy Feainley conducted, and 


| sang t! e solos in the cantata, 


Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Choral Society 


gave its annual performance of * Messiah” on Decen.ber 15, 
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Hylton Stewart conducting a full 
*hestra of over two hundred. The 
Doris Tomkins, Miss May Mattingley, 
and Mr. Walter Clapperton, 
proved a fairly busy month musically in 
towns. ~° orchestras of the Royal Engineers 
Lieut. Neville Flux), and the Royal Marines 
(under Lieut. Charles Hobv), have resumed their weekly 
symphony concerts at w! mainly familiar works have 
been heard ocl Orchestra has also been 
revived, the of 
Symphony Orchestra 
stral Society in a concert 
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s of performing the Motet 
programme. Another very great 
attraction w r. H. Plunket Greene’s singing of Stanford’s 
“_ of (with full chorus), and a number of 
sungs—most!y folk-songs, and all but two of British origin. 
Miss Joan Willi violoncello very 
effectively. On November 17 students of the Medway 
of Music (principal, Mr. Leslie Mackay) gave a 
1ceit at Chatham, when a high standard of efficiency was 
reached ilists, pianist, and_ elocutionist. 
Mr. Leslie Mackay’s Choir (seventy voices) sang part-songs 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Montague Phillips, Percy A. White- 
head, and Sir Frederick Bridge, was 
organist of Strood Parish Church in 1862-65, gave a recital 
on November 18 re-dedication of his former organ 
rebuilding. This organ was originally built for 
the ut Exhibition of 1851. Several have been 
enlarged and new ones added. A _ recital of 
was given at the Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, on 
ve instrumentalists were Miss Elsie 
John K. Snowden, of (ueen’s Hall 
cellist), Mr. J. S. Roberts (violin), 

und Mr. W. Petchey (organ). 
Mr. Mark Ilambourg gave a pianof recital at Chatham 
November 25, when Miss Helen Henschel sang. This 
recital was the the series known as the Chatham 
Subscription Cor and the Town Hall not 
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LIVERPOOL 

programme of French music was given at the 
concert November 16, conducted 
by the eminent French musician, M. Gabriel Pierné, with 
M. Cortot as solo pianist. The Overture ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ 
(Lalo), the Suite ‘Deux paysages francéscains’ (Vierné), 
fifth Pianoforte Concerto of Saint-Saéns, and 
Fantaisie pianoforte and orchestra (Debussy) 
presented all possible finish and ensemble. M. 
Pierné’s Suite, heard for the first time in England, is based 
upon personal reminiscences of his sojourn in Italy. The 
first movement is suggestive of a convent garden at evening. 
As a compose the serious French school 
come under Debussy, M. Pierné has 
himself and delicat 
The hief 
Far more places 
picture of 
brass instrum 
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with ample opportunity to display his masterful facility. 
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worthily sustained the reputation of our younger natiy 
school. This was Balfour Gardiner’s choral tone-poem 
* April,’ for chorus and orchestra, which provided a delightfy 
ten minutes in a performance ally conducted by the chorys. 
master, Dr. A. W. Pollitt. The subject is a poem ly 
Edward Carpenter, and is an ecstatic apostrophe to th 
spirit of Spring, and to ‘ April, month of Nymphs, Faun, 
and Cupids.’ It would be difficult indeed to conceive musi 
more in keeping with the poetic fancy and imagery of th 
lines. The chorus-part makes instrumental demands on the 
singers, which were courageously surmounted, counsels of 
perfection apart, and it is hoped that a further hearing 
be accorded to this extremely clever and effective work, 

The performance of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony at 
the Philharmonic concert on November 30 gave immensg 
satisfaction to a number of subscribers of the oider 


may 


school 
who consider they have heard sufficient of the music of the 
ultra-modern type to last them for a long time. The 
performance, which was conducted by M. Bronislaw Szulc, 
of Warsaw, was very satisfactory. 

Elgar’s ‘Polonia’ also lost nothing of its interest and 
power in the appreciative hands of M. Szulc, but he failed 
to preduce anything specially new in the symphonic poem, 
‘La Steppe,’ by the late Siegmund Noskovski, another 
Warsaw musician of mark (the teacher of Rozycki, whose 
symphonic poem ‘ Anhelli’ had to be omitted owing to lack 
of time). The vocalist was Mr. Frank Mullings, for whom 
an apology was made on the ground of hoarseness. All the 
same he was acceptably heard in songs by Wagner, and 
especially in Hugo Wolt’s ‘Secrecy.’ His version of 
Schubert’s ‘ Erl King’ did not equally please. M. Bronislaw 
Szulc, a pupil of Noskovski and Nikisch, comes 
good musical stock. His father was for forty years at the 
Warsaw Conservatorium, where he Paderewski’s 
professor. All his sons are musicians, and a notable family 
record is the performance given of Beethoven’s Septet by 
Szule fer 

It was evident that great pains had been taken with 
preparation of Berlioz’s * Faust,’ of which the performance 
given by the Welsh Choral Union on November 20 refi 
credit on its able conductor, Mr. Hopkin Evans, and upon 
his superb choral material. Ten years have elapsed since 
the Union’s previous performance of this great work, and if 
indeed this was not surpassed on the present 
find that the old spirit, 
enthusiasm remain. with the old ideals, 
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assuring to intelligence, and 
Th 
may not give such soul-stirring choral opportunities as best 


heard 
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suit these choralists, but in several numbers they were 
to advantage, as for example in the male-voice Fugue, 
in the Apotheosis, where the and 
effectively. Generally the chorus-singing was steady and 
good, and repaid the pains taken in two rehearsals each week. 
The band, led by Mr. Akeroyd, played well, but exception 
must be taken to the excessive speed of the Hungarian March. 
which resulted in a scramble. Excellent principals were 
found in Miss Caroline Hatchard, Mr. Webster Millar, 
Mr. J. C. Brien, and notably in Mr. Lewys James. 

M. Serge Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet recently fulfilled 
1 fortnight’s engagement at the Olympia Theatre, wher 
they gave performances of ‘Les Svylphides’ (Chopin), 
* Scheherazade’ (Rimsky-Korsakov), * Prince Igor’ ( Borodin), 
*Cleopatra’ (Arensky), *Thamar’ (Balakirev), 
* Papillons’ and * Carnival’ (Schumann), and * La Boutique 
Fantasque’ (Rossini). Nothing finer been 
here in the technical skill and exquisite grace of the dan 
but the orchestral part was less perfect, owing to difficulties 
in the way. Certainly no effort was spared by the conductor, 
Mr. Edward Clark. 7 

M. Heifetz made an extraordinary impression at his first 
appearance December 1. One can ;ecall few 
similar in the Philharmonic Hall. 
The audience at once recognized that it was list ning to 
a prodigy wielding powers. His 
caressing singing tone is inexpressibly beautiful, and makes 
It was in music chiefly lyrical 
ecorative in quality, that Heifetz exerted his magnetism 
most irresistibly. He had an exceptionally good pianist in 
Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff. 

At the third Rodewald chamber concert, on November 22, 
the Catterall ()uartet, assisted by Miss Lucy Pierce as 
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pianist, gave luminous performances of the Elgar (Quintet | 
and the Franck (Juintet, an interesting association of 
representative works in which by comparison the Frenchman 
gemed happiest in this especial medium. 

Other happenings include the recital given at Rushworth 
Hall, on November 18, by Mr. Frederick Blundell, a | 
technically-skilful, if unemotional, pianist, who was heard 
in the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Chopin’s Sonata in 
Bminor, and a Liszt group. The singer was Miss Ethel 
penhall. a local contralto, who has a voice of beautiful and 
even quality. 

At the pianoforte recital at St. George’s Hall, on 
November 27, Miss Gladys Scollick displayed her steady | 
progress to the ranks of pianists who count as artists as weil | 
as executants. 

The Wednesday afternoon concerts at Crane Hall included 
arecital by Mr. Anderton Tyrer and Miss Nanette Evans 
who played the Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in 
E flat Richard Strauss. Miss Edina Thraves sang 
utistically. A clever violinist, Miss Katherine Kendall, 
with Miss Bertha Vanner as pianist, found favour on 
November 24, when also Miss Eva Sparkes (contralto) sang. 
02 December 1, an accomplished local pianist, Miss 
Marguerite Stilwell, gave a recital assisted by Miss Isabel 
McCullagh (violin) and Miss Margaret Verity (vocalist). 
Miss Rose L. Matthews was the pianoforte soloist on 
December 8, with Miss Raymonde Amy and Mr. Albert 
Kirkman as singers, and Miss Kathleen Daly as violinist. 

\line of appreciation is due to the enjoyable recital 
gven at Rushworth Hall on December 7 by Miss Dorothy 
Ledsome (vocalist) and Mr. Walter Bridson, a fine pianist 
whuse interpretative gift and executive skill were shown in 


(violin), 
hy 


wide range of pieces, 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

The Beecham opera season was modified in mid-December, 
and by the omission of the more popular Christmas and 
New Year period, has been reduced from nine weeks to one 
f{ five weeks, commencing about the end of January. At 
the date of writing, ‘ Messiah’ performances carry our season 
right up to Christmas Eve, and from Boxing Diy over the 
New Year holiday Mr. Brand Lane has organized a series of 
twice-daily concerts by the Coldstream Guards band, with 
Signor De Tura, the Italian tenor vocalist. During the 
month under review chamber music has been particularly 
utive, a gratifying feature being that all the participants 
we for the most part resident and trained at Manchester. 
The most notable visitor has been M. Cortét, who gave 
recitals at the Bowdon Chamber Society (November 13) 
md in the Free Trade Hall (December 9), and played with 
the Hallé Orchestra (November 18) in the new Rachmaninov 
Concerto. Ill-health prevented the writer’s attendance at any 
music between November 18 and December 7, that 
omment can only be based on impressions drawn from 
inends of competent judgment who were present. 

Not many concerts have aroused such enthusiasm as the 
Hallé of November 18, when the great attractions were 
Amold Bax’s ‘November Woods,’ M. Cortét’s playing. 
and ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ Apart from his early choral 
niniature, * Fatherland,’ nothing by Bax has been heard 
tere. But more ts in store, and possibly a_ repeat 
performance of ‘November Woods’ would meet with 
gracious approval if the reception accorded the composer is 
my guide of the public appreciation. It is all to the good 
vhen a composer tells you that his work is not to be 
regarded as objective programme music, but asan impression 
‘of the dank and stormy ruin of nature in late autumn,’ | 
ind with these externals there would appear to be linked 
personal feelings—some affinity with the mood of the} 
Buckinghamshire wood where he conceived the idea of this 
tne-poem. The wood-wind playing, as continuously so 
iis season, was exquisite in its imaginative suggestiveness. | 

Some of us cannot forget Miss Bailey (Sir George 
Henschel’s wife) or Mrs. Mary Davies, together with Mr. 
fdward Lloyd and Henschel himself as the ideal cast for | 
Faust.’ In Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,? do we not need the| 
ubordination of the intellectual aspect of the name-part in 
avour of sheer vocal beauty? One cannot resist the feeling 
hat before long Mr. Hamilton Harty will emerge as the | 
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ablest of our orchestral-choral conductors after Sir Henry 
Wood, who must clearly be recognized as the one man in 
England who is complete master of both these departments, 
bestowing equal pains on the preparation and securing the 
most thorough co-ordination as a consequence. Sir Thomas 
Beecham could do it, but it never impressed one as being a 
fixed article of his artistic creed. Nobody who heard it will 
ever forget Sir Thomas’ handling of ‘Omar Khayyam’ at 
two days’ notice. It was a tremendous task, and only 
sheer genius carried it through. Neither Sir Henry Wood 
nor Mr. Hamilton Harty would have risked it ;_ their 
method is more deliberate. Patient plodding brings its 
reward, and not a few discerned in Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ 
that Mr. Ilarty’s cultural methods are showing signs 
of budding—in due season the leafage, blossom, and 
fruitage. Miss Olga Haley, Mr. John Coates, Mr. Herbert 
Heyner, and Mr. l’ashtey were the soloists. 

At the December 4 Hallé concert the chief novelty was 
Hamilton Harty’s suite, * Fantasy Scenes from an Eastern 


Romance,’ that presented the Sultan, and his laughing juggler 
j 
1d t 


whose amorous attentions to Zuleika, the dancing girl, lead to 
her being sold into slavery, with the laughing juggler as top 
bidder. Its clever orchestration and melodic charm made 
an instant appeal. Don Manuel Quiroga, the Spanish 
Court violinist, played Mozart and a group of miscellaneous 
items. 

The second Co-operative Wholesale Society’s concert, on 
December 8, was this choir’s first appearance since its success 
it Blackpoo! Festival. Its audience is a distinctive feature 
of Manchester’s musical life. We may lament the lapse of 
a semi-private old Society, with its roots deep in musical 
history; here is something of our own time, built on broad 
foundations of the people’s love for music. Nothing but 
sheer ineptitude in management could bring such an ed 
tothe dust. Mr. Norman Allin joined the choir in a whole 
hearted, rollicking interpretation of Stanford's *Sea-Songs.’ 
Many Societies can do them well with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, but vet heard with orchestral 
accompaniment which has had spontaneity and cohesion ? 
The next Welsh Eisteddfod might prescribe this cycle for its 
male-voice choral contest, providing conductors with a 
with Stanford's 


who has one 


professional orchestra, as was done 
* Revenge * last summer. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society's Choir bids fair soon 
to become our most prominent male-voice choir, and as such 
it ought to consign to the dust-heap some of the things 
sung on this occasion. Miss Desmond and Mr. Albert 
Sammons deserve mention not alone for the beauty and 
distinction of their executive ability, but for the highet 
standard of taste shown in their selections. 

Pride of place must be awarded to the Edith Robinson 
Quartet for its work in the past month in the Beethoven 
celebration performances of all the (Quartets in chronological 
order, Dr. Brodsky and Mr. R. J. Forbes are to follow in 
January with the Pianoforte Sonatas, and the oficial Hallé 
commemoration concert will be given on the day these notes 
go to press, 

Two young trios—Miss Midgeley and Messrs. Hatton and 


| Sidebottom, and the Misses D. Crewe, Jo Lamb, and 


K. Moorhouse—show both determination and ambition to 
make for themselves a place in the city’s chamber-music 
Nearly all the trios and quartets which have sprung 
up here in the last ten or fifteen years owe their early 
training in ensemble and musical inspiration to Dr. Brodsky, 
who, twenty-five years ago, founded the quartet bearing his 
name. On November 30 his anniversary was recognized at 
the Royal Manchester College of Music in separate 
presentations from (a) the College, (4) the staff, (c) the 
In replying, Dr. Brodsky commented on the 
inadequacy of present equipment to meet the great and 
sudden influx of students. It cannot be met immediately, 
but the finest reward for his ungrudging work of the last 
twenty years would be to provide for this necessity. 

The transfer of the Brodsky concerts to Monday mid-day 
at Houldsworth Hall has been attended by too much bad 
luck in the way of fog and other hindrances to free move- 
ment to enable any fair estimate of the situation to be made. 
The first of the series included the Elgar (Quartet, and the 
secon was by way of amplifying the Beethoven celebrations, 
in which the Robinson Quartet had taken the initiative. 
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NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
the se has been the 
many of the far held at 
almost unexampled stagnation in local 
atter for surprise ; but nevertheless 
md ‘international celebrity’ 
concert took place on November with Miss Adela Verne 
as pianist and Miss Stella violin and 
violoncetlo solos being supplied by M. Melsa and M. Jean 
Gerardy respectively. Ou November 17, Messrs. Wilson 
Peck’s concert consisted principally of scenes from * Die 
Meistersinger,” when Miss Carvline Hatchard, Miss E-lith 
Clegg, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow, 
admirably sustained the Miss Winifred 
Small’s violin solos were effective, and Miss Ethel Cook 
admirable accompanist. Wagnerian opera also 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s programme on the 
following night, with an efficient performance of ‘The 
Flying Dutchman.’ Strong local interest was provided by 
three of the soloists—Miss Florence Mcllors, Madame Ethel 
and Mr. Keywood—being natives 
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Nottingham, Mr. Charles Knowles’ baritone proved i, 
power to cope with the very strenuous orchestral ac ompani 
ment, Mr. Alfred Heather interpreted the tenor part, ang 
under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction the choir sang wy 
distinction, 

An enthusiastic audience gathered at the People’s Cong 
on November 24 to welcome the Hailé Orchestra unde 
conductorship. The fifth S\ 
Meistersinger” Overture, Massenet’s I 
Jarnefeldt’s * Preeludium,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Dorabella’ | 
Ichaikovsky’s * Francesca da In the concluding 
Boellmann’s * Fantai-ie for 
Mr. Johnson officiated on the solo instrumey 
with marked effect. 

The Nottingham Gleemen gave their annual concert 
November 27, and reflected crediton Mr. C. Riley’s training 
singing with good balance, tone, and enunciatior 
outstanding numbers were German’s ‘O Peaceful Night,’ ang 
Shepherd’s ‘In Memory.’ Miss Lucy Goodwin, Mr. Say 
Ilempsall, and Mr. James Coleman contributed solos, ax 
Mr. C. FE. Pindar accompanied skilfully. 

It was to find the mus 
concert at University College on December 2 even bette 
attended than the first. The executive included Miss Cante 
again atthe pianoforte, and the London Philharmonic Strig 
minor, Op. 50, No, 2, 


sir Henry Wood's phony 
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Rimini.’ 
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orchestra, 


encouraging second chambet 


Quartet. Beethoven’s (Quartet in I 
was succeeded by Joseph Speaight’s three *Shakespearia 
Pieces’ for string quartet: (@) ‘The Lonely Shepheri, 
5) *(ueen Mab sleeps,’ (c) * Puck.’ Finally came Brahny 
gorgeous (Quartet, Op. i minor (for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello), by all performers wi 
entrancing br.lliance and imagination. The only regret tha 
was felt was in havirg no opportunity for hearing XN 


25, in G 


given 


Cantelo as soloist on this occasion. 

The annual aid of the Railwaymeni 
Benevolent Institutions was held on December 2, with 
Madame Elsa Stralia, Miss Gertrude Higgs, Miss Winilred 
Mr. Arthur Gordon, Mr. Norman Allin 
artists, and Mr. David Richards as accompanist. Mr 
William Turner’s yearly corcert is always a popular event, 
; Miss Caroline 
who wa 


concert in 


Small, and 


and on December 4 proved so once more, 
Hatchard deputised for Miss Flora Woodman 
with great success, and Mr. Foster Richardson’ 
The Misses G. and M 
Webb in he 
by her 
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indisposed 
gs were also appreciated. 
\llington won favour in vocal duets, Miss F. 
solos, and Miss Sybil Keymer 

playing. The Nottingham Philharmonic Society « 
lience with finely delivered part-songs, and the Gir 
Choir sustained its reputation yet again, Mr 
\. Hollings and Miss Ida Sansome acted as high 
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‘he Long Eaton Orchestral Society’s first concert was 
given on Nov 25, under Mr. F. Mountney’s direction 
The programme 1 Wagner's ‘ Rienz:’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Sibelius’ ‘ Finlandia 
Elgar's ‘Dorabella,” and * Peer Ms 
Margaret Fairless as violinist, and Mr. Robert Radford 3 
great applause, and Mis$ F. Roseblade’ 
accompaniments ad:led to the artistic effect of the evening 
Th Long Faton Choral Society’s opened on 
December 9 with ‘The Golden Legend.’ Mr. E. 


nber 


Grieg’s Gynt.’ 


worl 


season 
Smeeton 
conducting, The principals were Miss Agnes Christa, Mis 
Grace Ivell, Mr. L. Lovesay, and Mr. David Brazell. The 
chorus work was particularly good, 

The Lincoln Musical Suciety’s twenty-fourth season was 
brilliantly inaugurated on December I. Under the baton 
of Dr. G. J. Bennett (hon. conductor) the band and choit 
sustained an interescingly varied programme, with the aid of 
Miss Winifred Lawson, Mr. Wolliam Ilesseltine, and 
Mr. George Baker, the accompanist being Mr. H. & 
Trevitt. f 

On November 11, the second Leicester Chamber Must 
Society's concert boasted a special interest, in the perform 
ance of Dr. Ethel Symth’s String (Quartet in E  minot, 
rehearsed under the composer’s personal supervision. The 
executive comprised the Ladies’ String Quartet, and Mt 
John Booth (tenor). 
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OXFORD 


Oxford has marvellously recovered since the war. We 
ave had between two and three thousand undergraduates 
sore this term, and feel very much exhilarated thereby ; 
while there has been such a superabundance of music that 
we must rest content with only a short chronicle of the 
chief events. 

Pachmann came to see us, and again to say ‘good-bye,’ 

October 15; he played as delightfully as ever. The 
frst of a series of eight Subscription Concerts took place on 
(October 22 at the Town Hall, when Sir Hugh Allen 
conducted some forty or fifty members of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, giving a most enjoyable concert. 
The programme included Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto 
inG, Miss Myra Hess playing the solo part, beautifully. 

On October 25 Hambourg gave an excellent recital at the 
‘own Hall, and as well as showing how absolutely at home 
he is with Beethoven, gave also Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’eau’ and 
Debussy’s ‘ Toccata,’ 

On November 4 came the second Subscription Concert in 
the same building, when the Bohemian Czech Quartet gave 
4 fine programme consisting mainly of advanced works, 
the most notable perhaps being Smetana’s Quartet, ‘ Aus 
meinem Leben.’ It was a mistake for these gentlemen to 
have so much altered the arrangement of the printed 
programme without notice after the eleventh hour, thus 
causing disappointment to the more musical part of the 
audience who had gone to some trouble to procure the scores. 

On November 5 we had a visit from Melba, and on the 
aternoon of November 12, at the Masonic Hall, a charming 
eoncert of Italian music, ancient and modern, the performers 
being Miss Olga Rudge (violin), Miss Renata Borgaitti 
pianoforte}, and Mr. Audrey Merry (singer). The same 
evening, in the Town Hall, M. Cort6t gave an excellent 
recital, and pleased everybody, though perhaps Chopin was 
a little too much drawn upon, 

In the afternoon of November 28 the Bach Choir and 
Choral Society, under Sir Hugh Allen, gave the Christmas 
Oratorio in the Sheldonian Theatre. Unfortunately the 
weather was dark and cloudy, and the theatre not being 
lighted—or lightable—several numbers had to be omitted, 
but these being judiciously selected did not appear to mar in 
any great degree the excellent ¢ffect of the whole, which 
was really a notable performance. The soloists were Miss 
4. Williams, Miss LD. Clarke, Mr. Tudor Davies, and 
Mr. Topliss Green. 

The third Subscription Concert, on December 
gven by the Oxford Orchestral Society aided by London 
wind-players, and conducted by Mr. Maurice Besley, organist 
ei Queen’s College. The concert was excellent, and included 


2, was 


the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture (perhaps taken a little too| 
Brahms’ Symphony in D, Op. 73, was thoroughly | 


slowly). 
well played, and showed great care in its preparation. The 
Hon. Norah Dawnay sang among other things hetween the 
Mstrumental items ‘Sabbath Morning’ from Elgar’s * Sea 
‘ctures’ and Purcell’s beautiful ‘Evening Hymn,’ the 
companiment being arranged for strings by Mr. Besley. 

On December 3 Mr. Arthur Rubinstein gave at the Town 
Hall one of the best pianoforte recitals we have ever had the 
lasure of listening to, and there is no doubt that an 


tathusiastic welcome awaits him whenever again he comes | 


this way. 


SOUTH WALES 


Inthe Merthyr district considerable musical activity was | 


many miscellaneous concerts with 
held. At Tredegar, the Orpheus 
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own last 
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November 28, and among others, concerts were held at 


Redlinog (December 6), Trelewis (December 8), and Cwmtaff 
Fawr(December 9). At Merthyr Mr. Val Stevens organized 
Morchestra! concert for December 12, with Madame Elsa 
“alia as principal artist. Special mention may be made of 
he fine orchestral concert given by the Nelson and District 
Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. D. Roger Jones, at 
Nelson, on December 9, It is very creditable that such a 
body of players can be raised in a small village, and it is 
haps to these mining villages, full of life and enthusiasm, 
ad with no counter-attractions, that the material may be 
E 


a great reception at Olympia on| 


looked for to maintain a permanent Welsh National 
Orchestra. 

The Cardiff Chamber Music Society held its third 
concert of the season at the hall of the High School for Girls, 
on the evening of December I. Miss Jelly d’ Aranyi (violin) 
and Mrs. Ethel Hobday (pianoforte) were the joint 
exponents of the Sonatas of César Franck, Dohnanyi 
(Op. 21), and Beethoven (Op. 30, No, 2). 

On December 2, the Albert Hall, Swansea, was crowded, 
the occasion being the appearance of M. Alfred Cortét and 
Miss Vera Horton at the last of the Swansea Subscription 
Concerts. M. Cortét’s playing of Chopin’s twenty-four 
Preludes was, as always, a memorable experience. 

Tours of ‘celebrity’ and ballad concert parties have 
brought many well-known artists into South Wales recently, 
including the Welsh mezzo who has lately sprung inte 
(apparently well-deserved) fame—Miss Leila Megane. 

The Newport Choral Society, under the conductorship of 
| Mr. Arthur Sims, held its first concert of the season on 
| December 9, when the first performance at Newport was 
| given of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Bon-Buon’ Suite—six short 
| poems of Thomas Moore, set to music for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. | Miscellaneous selections completed 
the programme. The artists were Miss Stiles-Allen and 
Mr. Harry Dearth, the New London Wind Quintet (trom 
the London Symphony Orchestra), and a choir of some two 
hundred and thirty voices. 





YORKSHIRE 
LEEDS 


Though Leeds has been disappointed of the visit of the 
Beecham Opera Company, which is officially stated to be 
‘re-organizing,” it has none the less had some rather 
exceptionally interesting musical experiences. To begin 
| with, the Parish Church, under the present Vicar, and its 
| recently appointed organist, Dr. Tysoe, is doing something 
| to present good music outside the erdinary run of services— 
which, on the cathedral lines planned long ago by Dr. Hook, 
| have made it famous among parish churches. Recently we 
|} have had an evening devoted to Bach, and another to 
Brahms. At the former, on December 21, Dr. Tysoe played 
| some typical organ pieces, including the Toccata in F, and 
| two fine Chorale Preludes, and the ordinary choir of the 
Church sang the cantata ‘Wachet Auf.’ The Brahms 
| evening, on December I, was devoted to the *‘ German 
| Requiem,’ which received an impressive interpretation. 
| The instrumental side of the work was represented very 
| effectively by a small body of capable string players, with 
| drums and pianoforte (to replace the harps), and the organ 
to fill in the wind parts. Dr. Tysoe conducted, and Mr. 
Aubie Bennett, who was at the organ, used his instrument 
| very discreetly. The solos were artistically sung by Miss 

Mary Swailes and Mr, [larry Burley, the latter a new-comer 
| in the choir, who promises to become a useful member. 

Each of the two principal Leeds choral societies has, at 
the time of writing, given a concert, and by the date of 
publication will have followed these up with the usual 
Christmas * Messiah’ performances. The Choral Union gave 
the first part of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ on November 7 
under the direction of Dr. Coward, who secured an excellent 
| performance of the choral passages. | Miss Phyllis Lett and 

Mr. John Coates were well fitted for their respective parts, 
|and Mr. Arthur Cranmer as the PhilusOpher proved a very 
| efficient substitute, as he had done at Huddersfield only the 
week before. The Philharmonic, for concert on 
November 20, fell back on ‘ Elijah,’ and the chonus singing, 
under Dr. Bairstow’s inspiring conducting, attained a high level 
of precision anil fire; rarely, indeed, has one heard so much 
genuine vitality put into the choruses, and that not for the 
|sake of effect, but from the necessity tor adequate ex- 
| pression. Miss Stiles Allen, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. 

Hepworth, and Captain Horace Stevens (a most forceful and 
| earnest Elijah) were the principals. Two of the Saturday 
Orchestral Concerts fall to be recorded. On November 27 Mr. 
| Hamilton Harty conducted a fine performance of Rach- 
maninov’s E minor Symphony, and Miss Agnes Nicholls gave 
)a dramatic and impulsive reading of Isolda’s scene, in which 
At 
by 





Its 


she tells Brangine of her early meeting with Tristan. 
the next concert, on December I!, a symphony 
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Mr. Harding Churton, the enthusiastic amateur who is res- 
ponsible for the organization of the concerts, was introduced 
to the programme. It is a pleasing, unaffected composition, 
and if not particularly original, more than creditable to one 
who has not made music the chief occupation of his life. 
It entitled ‘Old England,’ but save for a couple of | 
themes in the Scherzo, the chief discernible influences come 
from abroad. Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss 
Kanevskaya as soloist, was also in the programme. 

One of the pleasantest experiences at Leeds during the 
past month was on December 4, when the local branch of 
the English Folk-Dance Society gave a programme of 
folk-dances and folk-songs in the Town Hall. The Country 
dances, Morris dances, Sword ‘lances, and jigs were admir- 
ably executed by some forty or fifty dancers, whose | 
graceful rhythmical movements produced a charming effect. 
As an appropriate alternative Miss Patuffa Kennedy | 
Fraser gave some of her Hebridean songs, accompanying 
herself on a small Keltic harp. 


1s 


At the Leeds Bohemian Concert on December 1. 
String Quartets by Frank Bridge (E minor) and Haydn 
in D, Op. 64), with Goossens’ fanciful little sketches, | 
‘By the Tarn’ and ‘Jack o’ Lantern,’ formed the | 


programme, and were well executed by Mr. Benstey Ghent 
and his colleagues. 

Mid-day recitals have been given at the University by 
Miss Ilelen Guest, who, on November 30, played Brahms’ 
Sonata in F minor in masterly style, and Miss Muriel 
Robinson, who, on December 10, gave a very well-chosen | 
selection of Christmas songs. At another series of mid-day 
recitals, that given on December 8 by Mr. Charles Neville 
deserves mention, for his programme was of songs by the 
all to translations by Mr. S. 


great German composers, 
companied, and whose 


Langford, of Manchester, who a 
passing commentary added greatly to their interest. 


SHEFFIELD 


Sheffield subscription concerts have been 
held——both, of course, in the Victoria Hall—during th« 
period here reviewed. The first, on November 16, took a 
form which is evidently thought specially to appeal to 
Sheffield concert audiences—that of an ‘ operatic’ concert. 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. Maurice 
D’Oisly, Mr. Frederick Ranalow, and Mr. George Lawton, 
with Miss Winifred Small as solo violinist and Miss Ethel | 
Cook as accompanist, formed the concert party, and the 
whole of the second part of the programme was occupied | 
with an extended selection from Wagner’s ‘The Master- | 
singers.” Mr. Ranalow did something to lessen the 
disadvantage of the absence of stage setting and action by 
explaining the dramatic situations from time to time, and 
Miss Cook did a great deal towards suggesting the contents 
of the orchestral but such a concert can_ be 
favourably regarded only as a ‘ musical appreciation’ lesson, 
though the actual performance of Wagner’s work, to which 
it would have been a useful preliminary, is at present 
apparently out of the bounds of possibility—more’s the | 
pity. But why not bring a_ similar of artists in 
conjunction with the Promenade Orchestra, and let us have | 
a concert performance? That would, at any rate, be a step 
in the right direction, and, I feel sure, a very popular one. 
The other concert of the same series, on December 7. 
was provided by the Hallé Orchestra—with, of course, 
Mr. Hamilton Harty conductor—and Miss Isolde 
Menges as solo violinist Glazounov’s Concerto, 


Two of the 


score ; 


set 


as 


in 


| audience 
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At the Quinlan concert on November 18, M. Rosi 
Mr. George Curzon, Mlle. Renée Chemet, Mr. Arh, 
Rubinstein, and Mr. Ivor Newton (accompanist) were (}, 
artists. M. Rosing had not before been heard , 
Sheffield, and his unconventional style and methods arougs 
a good deal of interest. lis tendency to exaggeration » 
the dramatic side of his art seems to spoil some of his wok 
and he was not apparently in his best form, but his singip 
was in many respects notable, and of his earnestness gy 
ability he left no one in doubt. Mlle. Renée Chemet ; 
already a very popular violinist at Sheffield, and there 
many people who would like to hear her again in something 
of more musical value than the trifles which she threw 
with such aplomb on this occasion. Mr. Arthur Rubinste 
played Liszt’s ‘ Funerailles’ and Rhapsody No, 1 
Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor, and other thing 
brilliantly. His technique is wonderful, but one gets ty 
impression that it is rather a barrier than a means , 
communication between him and his audience. 

Mlle. Graziella Pareto quite won the hearts of be 
at the ‘international celebrity’ concert , 
December 8 by her singing of several operatic arias, a 
two youthful artists in M. Bratza, the Serbian violinist, ax 
M. Claudio Arrau, pianist, made an excellent impression 
their clever playing. Mr. Victor Marmont was a first-nt 
accompanist. 

The Sheffield Teachers’ Operatic Society has, in tk 
general opinion, surpassed itself in its production 
Gilbert and Sullivan's ‘ Princess Ida,’ which drew crowde 
audiences to the Lyceum Theatre during the week endix 
December 4. The work of the principals (with one or tw 
exceptions), of the orchestra, and especially of the choir 
reached a really high standard, and there was hardly; 
hitch, even in the early performances. Mr. G. E. Linfoo 
conducted, and Mr. .\. Revill Slater was stage-manager a 
coach. 


OTHER YORKSHIRE TOWNS 


The Bradford Subscription Concert of November 
consisted of a recital by two excellent artists, M. Alfs 
Cortét, who played twelve of Chopin’s Studies, and Mis 
Olga Haley, whose choice of songs was a catholic on 
covering many types, among which a group by living Britis 
composers more than held its own. The next Subscriptie 
Concert, on December 10, was by the Hallé Orchestra unde 
Sir Henry Wood. Seftor Manuel Quiroga was the soloist ® 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagfiole,’ in which his deftnes 
execution and refined style were well displayed, a 
Tchaikovsky's * Francesca da Rimini’ was a notable featur 
of the occasion, and was very finely played. Not th 
least enjoyable thing in the programme was Sir Henn 
own Orchestral Suite (No. 6), concocted from Bach’s chambej 
a very successful transcription, and most effective. 

The Huddersfield Music Club's concert on December }j 
was sustainel by Miss Agnes Nicholls, who, with Mr 
Paul Kilburn at the pianoforte, gave a song recital. 
November 24 a Huddersfield tenor, Mr. Harold Hallas, ga 
1 recital, a striking feature of which was the happi 
arranged groups of songs under different classes, with suc! 
headings as ‘The Close of Day,’ * The Christ,’ and ‘Ti 


works 


Joy of Love.” On November 20 Mr. Kaye’s well-drill 
lorchestra gave a concert, and on November 23 Dr 
Eaglefield Hull gave an organ recital in aid of t% 


The | 


* Symphonie Fantastique’ of Berlioz was the principal work, | 


and the famous Hallé Orchestra, under the stimulating 
direction of its new conductor, gave a_ really fine 
performance. Mr. Harty evidently loves his Berlioz, and 
his interpretations of that composer's works—conceived as 
they are in a spirit of fidelity to Berlioz’s intentions, 
and realised by the aid of so competent a body of artists as 
the Hallé Orchestra—will supply ‘a long-felt want,’ and 
no doubt tend to hasten the coming of the time when 
Berlioz will be appreciated at full value. Handel’s * Water 
Music ’ and Grainger’s * Molly on the Shore * completed the 
programme, and received with much enthusiasm. 
The whole programme was got through in under two hours 

to its better effect and the general satisfaction of the 


were 


audience. 





Westminster Abbey fund, with the assistance of Mr. Phil 
Wilson, an Australian artist, as vocalist. 

The Halifax Choral Society, on November 25, g 
Brahms’ ‘German Requiem,’ which was chosen in memo 
of its late president, Mr. Holdsworth. Mr. C. H. Mow 
conducted a good choral performance, and Miss Carolilq 
Hatchard and Mr. Farrington were the soloists. At 
concert of the Halifax Madrigal Society, on December 
Mr. Shepley conducted some very finished performances 4 
unaccompanied part-music. Sefior Quiroga was the 
violinist, and Miss Mignon Nevada the vocalist. 

* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘ The Sun Worshippes 
(the latter a welcome revival of a work by Goring Thoms 
which does not merit oblivion) were the choral works gi4 
by the Middlesbrough Musical Union on December ' 
when Dr. Kilburn—as able and hard-working a volunt 
as the cause of music in the north of England has e 


ral 
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known—secured thoroughly adequate performances. Miss | 
Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Teale were the vocalists. | 
At Ripon, in the Cathedral, Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was given 
under Mr. Moody’s direction on December 1, when Miss 
Amanda Taylor, Miss Wrack, and Messrs. Deane and Wood 
were the solo vocalists. Mr. C, L. Naylor was at the organ, | 
which was reinforced by strings and drums, 


THE VIOLS IN ENGLAND 


The new Session of the Musical Association opened on 
November 2 with an exhaustive paper on *The Viols in 
England* by Mr. Jeffrey Pulver. He said it was doubtful 
ifa subject more essentially English could have been chosen 
from the pages of musical history. Although of foreign 
origin, they became thoroughly naturalised in this country, | 
and exercised great influence upon the history of English 
instrumental music. The viols were instruments of 
much importance, and in consideration of their virtue in 
the artistic, historical, and sociological aspects, merited 
detailed treatment. In all probability they were introduced 
into England from the Netherlands, and enjoyed a vogue 
here unequalled in any other country. Nowhere in Europe 
were the viols clung to so tenaciously, and nowhere 
were they given up in favour of the violins with greater 





reluctance. The English violists were renowned as 
technicians, and in the 17th century their virtuosity 
equalled, and even surpassed, that of the contemporary | 


violinists. Used for a long time side by side with the | 
lutes, the viols were admirably adapted for accompaniment ; 
their soft and sympathetic tone blended well with the voice, 
and, as it were, supplemented it. Even alone, or in the 
quartet, they were of very great interest, and it would be to 
the great advantage of music of the 
17th century instrumental works were resuscitated, 

After remarking upon the interest shown by Henry VIIL., | 
Mr. Pulver said it was a pity that records were not available | 
of the musical doings of the middle classes of that period. | 
Constant quotation from the State Papers was apt to lead | 
the student to imagine that outside the Royal Court no | 
music was cultivated. This was by no means the 
Sir Thomas More entertained his family at dinner and | 
supper to high moral purpose, and allowed them for their | 
recreation to sing and play on the viols. The Parliamentary | 
Act of 1543 stopped to some extent the making of public | 
music ; it interfered with the fun that enlivened the Sundays 
of earlier years, and it caused the Royal band to be reduced | 
innumbers, but probably popular music did not suffer much, 
and the viol remained in request. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth the second stage 
in the development of the viol commenced, and it was not 
long before England was raised to a musical plane that was 
unequalled anywhere in Europe at the period. The Queen's 
own musicianship was of a high order, and she would 
certainly not have tolerated any slipshod performances on 
the part of her instrumentalists. The lecturer took occasion 
to refer to the use of the term *‘violons’ in several entries in 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Records during the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, a circumstance which had given many 
otherwise trustworthy authorities the idea that the violin, as 
we know it. was already extensively used in the middle of 
the 16th century, but he believed that the term * violin’ was 
often used for the smaller viols (giving the Italian diminutive 
termination its proper sense), while the word * viol’ was 
employed for the larger, or bass, viol. It was fairly well 
tstablished that no instrument of the modern violin family 
was made much before the middle of the 16th century, and 
though it was not impossible for early examples to have 
been introduced here very soon after their manufacture, it | 


| 


generally if more 


| 
| 


case. 





was asking too much to expect us to believe that they were | could have been attained. 


popularised so rapidly that Henry should employ six of | 
them before their varnish was properly dry. In fact, when | 
the violins were actually brought into Court service, the | 
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These entries were over eighty years 
‘violins’ in the State 


have been meant. 
later than the first mention of 


| Papers, and the lecturer said he was convinced that all 


earlier references applied to viols. It should not be forgotten 
also that even in early Stuart times the viols were the 
instruments of the gentry and musicians, while the violin 
was considered of lower caste. Anthony Wood tells us that 
before the Restoration the gentlemen who attended musical 
parties played on viols, ‘for they esteemed a violin to be 
an instrument only belonging to a common fiddler, and 
would not endure that it should come among them, for 
feare of making their meetings to be vaine and fiddling.’ 
The changing of the ruling house from Tudor to Stuart 
marked the beginning of the greatest period for the viols in 
England. They came more and more into favour, usurping 
the position hitherto held by the lute. Composers and 
publishers saw the trend, and encouraged it by writing and 
issuing a large quantity of suitable music. It was part of 
everyone's education to learn at least one of the instruments 
of this family, and to play on it at sight. During the 
Commonwealth their vogue suffered no diminution, in spite 
of all depreciatory references to the Puritans. After the 
Restoration the violins became more serious competitors of 
the viols, the formation of Charles IT.’s band of violins on 
the lines of the exquisite two dozen of France giving the 
coup de grace to the smaller viols, at any rate. Only the 
gamba persisted obstinately, and it was a good century later 
before it could be said that the bass-viol was antiquated. 
Although the band of violins was the glory of Charles IT.’s 
establishment, violists were still engaged, This 
appeared from a number of entries referring to the private 
music of the King, showing that although Charles may have 
been proud of his band of twenty-four fiddlers for State 
occasions, he still clung to the viols for his own entertain- 
ment. The bass-viol, the last of a noble race, died hard. 
Thomas Mace, in the last quarter of the 17th century, 
wrote bitterly and scathingly on ‘scoulding violins,’ and 
pointed out in forceful manner how the new instruments 
out-screamed the rest of the consort; but to no avail. A 
few good players still remained, but the days of the viols 


being 


were numbered. 
The Treble viol was the first to disappear. 
of the family, it had six strings tuned ; 


an octave above the bass viol. The tenor viol was a 5th 
below the treble viol. Neither the treble nor the tenor 
viol was played under the chin as is now the case, but was 
rested on the left breast, a little below the shoulder. The 
higher positions were thus hardly used, nor did the system 
of fretting conduce to easy shifting. 

Some illustrations were played on a fine tenor viol made 
by ‘ William Turner at ye hand and Crowne in gravelle Lane 
nere Aldgate London, 1652,’ Mr. Pulver being accompanied 
by Sir Frederick Bridge, who also occupied the chair. 


Like the rest 


= 
= 


\) 


Musical Wotes from Abroad 


AMSTERDAM 

The Beethoven Festival may be said to have been on the 
whole a great success. At the time of writing there is only 
one more concert Cue, which will be devoted to the master’s 
ninth Symphony. The work done by the management of 
the Festival is deserving of nothing but the highest praise. 
Indeed the arrangement of the programmes of the fourteen 
chamber music concerts was almost exemplary, and it may 
be doubted whether a better survey of Beethoven’s creations 
If the Pianoforte Sonatas were 
not found to be represented, this was because they cannot 
really come under the denomination of chamber music proper. 
Moreover of late years we have had various opportunities 


circumstance was entered in the Lord Chamberlain’s Records | on which the whole of them have been heard, so that this 


% Something noteworthy. Thus on March 14, 1637-8, | 
412 was paid to Mr. Francis de la France for a ‘ Treble 


Violin bought by him for his Majesty’s service,’ and on | 
January 31 of the same year a similar amount was paid to 
John Woodington for 
organ.’ 


occasions. 


‘a Cremona violin, to play to the | composer with regard to this particular branch, 
Such sums were much too high for treble viols to! for strings, despite their intrinsic value, have never attained 


fact alone would explain their being passed over on this 
So much is certain, that the chamber music 
works which were missing in the programmes are not of such 
importance as materially to influence our view of the great 
His Trios 
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popularity, and his Pianoforte Quartets are negligible. 
» them published is strong evidence 


The only two works one 


real 
Beethoven's refusal to 
of his unrelenting self-criticism. 
wished to hear along with the others were the 
Op. 29, and the Septuor. A 
concerts, however, lay in the fact that 
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means difficult 
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That is whr, 
as was pointed out in this column last month, it is high time 
they were undeccived. 


REVIVALS 

The revivals announced at the Opéra-Comique are as 
*La Habafiara,” with its atmospheric colouring 
and many dull moments, * Barbe Bleu,’ * Pelléas et Méli unde,” 
the very gruesome * La Lepreuse,’ and * Le Pays,” a littl 
known work by Ropartz. ‘Les Armaillis’ and B 
* Beatrice et Benedict’ also are promised, as well 4s 
Offenbach’s ‘ Les Bavards.". Why an oféra-bouffe is per 
mitted to figure at a theatre dedicated to opéra-com 
not clear. : 

lalking of the above establishment, ‘ Madame Butterfly 
is nearing its two hundred and fiftieth performance ther at. 
The composer's ‘ Tosca run it cl 


ose for 
i lor 


i sllow S$ 


rlioz’s 


and ‘* Bohéme’ 
popularity, all three works being given throughout France 
The role of Pinkerton, seldom in capabk 
hands. The music is essentially Italian, and French tenor 
rarely have the right Italian quality. Apropos of 
operatic affairs, at the Paris Opéra parts occasionally ar 
oddly distributed. To allot Iago to a bass and the baritone 
in * Thais’ to the same voice hardly seems expedient, 
The latest departure is to allow 
with Ton.o in * Pagliacci.’ 


however, is 


voices 


role 


lusions 


a bass to try con 


AN INDIAN OTELLO 

Musical circles throughout France are interested in Ali 
Khan, the Indian tenor, w Madame Emma Nevada 
recently introduced at audition at Paris. Upon this 
Ali heard in the death fron 


‘Otello.’ which he interpreted with admirable roundness of 


Om 
an 
occasion Khan was scene 
tone and with commendable understanding of the situation. 
He also sang that piece di istance, * Celeste Aida,’ as wel 
as the ever charming (and always fresh) * Pur dicesti ’ 
an excerpt from ° 


an‘ 
in which his flexibility of voic 
Meanwhile it is hoped that the new-comer 
will appear as Otello, a part for which he apparently is 
suited—both vocally and temperamentally. 

Ali Khan sings in Italian, and the manner bom. 
He also an Italian, which is more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the natives of India invariably 
sing without The native voice, too, like the 
Persian voice, is very high-pitched. Ali Khan’s, on th 
other hand, is of Italian quality, with good lower notes, and 
of a timbre sel:lom heard the other side of Suez. 

Bruneau’s * Le Roi Candaule’ has recently been produce 


Barbicre, 
recalled Bonci. 


to 


sings (ike 


expression, 


at the Opéra-Comique, without, however, greatly adding te 
Mozart’s * Cosi fan Tutte, 
which is being given regularly, is of greater musical value. 
Cecil. 


the prestige of modern opera. 
GEORGI 


ROME 


*LOHENGRIN ” ¢ 


“HOW * AME TO ITALY 

Apropos the recent production of ‘ Lohengrin’ at Rome, 
the /%co/o has fished out an interesting piece of scandal of 
bygone days, which it has published with the above title. 

As is well-known, up to 1870 Wagner was regarded asa 
semi-barbarian here, his ‘ music of the future’ being ridiculed: 
the few musicians who thought it worth while to make a 
pilgrimage to Bavaria receiving a very cold shoulder when 
they returned. 

It seems that in 1868, when Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ was 
staged at the Comunale at Bologna, Angelo Mariani, # 
that time the leading conductor of Italy, was desperately in 
love with the prima-donna, the famous Rosine Stolz. Verdi 
assisted at the recitals, and Mariani was not slow 
perceive that the singer * made eyes’ not at himself, but at the 
composer. Irritated beyond measure, Mariani poured his 
laments into the ears of his sympathetic colleagues, and one 
evening came out with, ‘ But L’ll get even; [ warrant that in 
two years’ time I will have imported Wagner’s ‘* Lohengrin 
into Italy.” He kept his word, and it was at the Comunale 
that ‘ Lohengrin * began its triumphal progress in Italy, and 
opened a way forall the great Wagnerian cycle. But Verdi 
did not take it ill, and when asked what one ought to 
understand by the phrase ‘ music of the future,’ the immorts! 
composer replied: ‘It seems to me perfectly clear ; musi 
of the future means music that lasts.’ 
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PLAIN SPEAKING 

In the Italian Chamber the Hon. Benelli, one of the 
foremost dramatists of the day, has notified the Minister of | 
Public Works in the following terms, concerning a matter 
that has also recently become exigent in England. He says: | 
‘Having regard to the fact that (a) the sixty 
per cent. increase of the railway tariff gravely affects 
every dramatic company in Italy—some, perhaps, 
irreparably ; (4) the State does nothing and never has 
done anything to assist such companies, many of which 
devotedly carry a ray of light to places where, owing to 
the supineness of the rich or the poverty or indifference 
of the municipalities, Art would never penetrate ; (c) 
the State receives from the theatre more revenue than 
from any other industry: It is desired to ask whether 
Minister does not intend to concede to such 
companies at least some amelioration of the existing 
tariffs? The State would suffer small hurt; it would, 
indeed, gain more from other sources, while Art would 
be greatly benefited. But if something be not done, 
general ruin, hastened by contributory considerations, 
will reduce Italian theatrical undertakings to a condition 
inferior to those of the smaliest European States.’ 
that in Italy 


the 


muc 
It will be remembered 
State monopoly, 


the railways are a 


THE AUGUSTEO 
An artistic event of the first 
visit of Toscanini with his orchestra, 
given, the programme of the first comprising : 
Concerto in A an 
Symphony No. 
Dance (from * 
Serenata 
*Le Fo mtane di 


*T) 


importance has been the 
Two concerts were 


Vivaldi 

Beet hoven 

Bloch 

ee Tomassini 

Roma’ Respight 

beria’ Debussy 
*Tannhauser Wagner 

Of this programme only the third item perhaps is new to 
my re Ernest Bloch is as yet unknown here, although | 
in America he ts popular. As ‘Toscanini has taken him up, 
perhaps it were well if musicians made his acquaintance. 
His history is interesting—even romantic. Born at Geneva 
in 1880, of a Jewish family, he had no musical antecedents. 
Nevertheless, at the age of eleven years, he 
devote hems -lf to music. This vow he wrote on a piece of | 
paper, and solemnly burned in the open air on an altar of 
stones Orpheus! Ilis parents opposed his 
desire, but nevertheless he succeeded going to Brussels, 
Frankfort (where he passed a year with Ivan Knorr), 
Munich (where he studied with Thuile), and Paris. In 
19)4 he returned to his native city, where he had to contend 
with great difficulties—artistic, as well as those having a 
family origin—and to avert financial disaster he consented to 
assume his father’s occupation of cloth merchant. In Iyto 
his ‘Macbeth’ failed at the Opéra-Comique, while soon 
afierwards professional jealousy succeeded in depriving him 
of the direction of the Neuenburg concerts, and later, 
of his post as professor of composition in the Geneva 
Conservatory. Nevertheless, Bloch pluckily continued the 
fight, and has now won the battle—if not yet in Europe, at | 
any rate in America. It must be confessed, however, that 
the specimen of his werk submitted did not make a very 
favourable impression at the Augusteo. 

The second programme contained : 

Concerto per il ‘Santissimo Natsle’ 

strings)... 

Symphony No. 7 Gai = 

‘Piemonte ’ (suite on p »pular themes) 

‘Le festia de Varaignée’ .. 
‘Tristan and Isolda’ (P relu le, and death 
of Isulda) see . 

An extremely regrettable ond annoying incident threatened 
to ruin this second concert. For some reason best known 
to themselves, the employees of the electric-light station 
felt agerieved, and, with diabolical malice, arranged to 
strike at the critical hour on Sunday afternoon when all the 
public spectacles were in full swing. Their plan succeeded 
ouly too well, and at 5 p.m. the electric light failed in all 
parts of the city. In the Augusteum, Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony had reached the last movement, and naturally | 


for strings 


Three llebrew poems ’) 


_ verture 


ade rs. 


erected to 


(for 
Manfredini 
Beethoven 
Sinigaglia 


Roussel 


lVaguer 


| had 


| provision for such a contretemps, 


| Wildbrann, a 


| direction of 


made a vow to! 


| send 
|} On December 29 we 
| happened two or three weeks previously. 


| Contemporary 


The authorities had made no 
and, incredible as it may 
seem, the vast hall remained in almost complete darkness 
for nigh half an hour, when the audience was afforded the 
ludicrous spectacle of seeing a packet of candles arrive 
for the orchestra! These were <listributed, and fixed 


to be suspended. 


| about on the stands, on the edge of the platform, &c., a 
| graceful row of a dozen or so decorating the cover of the 
| grand pianoforte. 


With this primitive illumination, the 
remainder of the programme was completed. 
LEONARD PEYTON, 
VIENNA 

Very little that requires comment has occurred here since 
my last notes. Two performances of ‘ Parsifal’ were given 
at the State Opera on October 31 and November 1, with 
These performances were 
principally for the splendid work of Frau. 
guest from the LBerlin State Opera, as 
During her stay here this artist also appeared 
in the ‘Ring’ (Briinnhilda) and ‘Fidelio’ (Leonora). 
Another guest of note has been Cornelius Bronsgreest, als» 
of Berlin, who sustained with success the parts of Rigoletto 
and Papageno. He has also heen heard in ‘Madame 
Butterfly,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘The Huguenots.’ On 
November 29, performances were given of Korngold’s 
two operas, ‘The Ring of Tolykrates’ and ‘ Violante,’ 
under the direction of the composer. 

We promised a Beethoven Festival for the second 
week of December. The scheme comprises a number of 
concerts and a performance of * Fidelio’ at the State Opera. 
The principal concert will be held on December 12 in the 
Belvedere Palace in the style of the time when Beethoven 
was living and composing at Vienna, and will be under the 
{ Dr. Schalk, of the Opera, 

Puccini’s three one-Act pieces are apparently a 
here, and performances are being given once every week. 
S. WINNEY. 


the same artists each evening. 


notable 


Kundry. 


are 


big draw 


Miscellaneous 


There is usually a touch of reasonable unconventionality 


| about the doings of the Norwich Handel Society under Mr. 


Harcourt’s direction. In its performance of ‘Acis 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, on November 20, this 
took the form of * fancy dress’ for the principals and most 
of the choir, and as much dramatic action as could be 
reconciled with a concert setting and the necessity, in the 
case of one principal, for having a copy of the music to sing 
from. The performance gave all-round _ satisfaction. 
Earlier in the day the Society had given a chamber concert 
at which an agreeable Violin and Pianoforte Sonata by 
Mr. Harcourt had been performed. 

Owing to the date (December 3¢—January 2) of 
Scarborough Festival we are unable to report upon 
this The announced programme included concert- 
versions of Mr. Alick Maclean’s ‘Quentin Durward’ and 
‘The Hunchback of Cremona,’ his choral work * The 
Annunciation,’ and works of Bantock, Delius, Elgar, and 
Quilter. The Hallé Orchestra and sir Henry Wood, Dr. 
| Coward’s, Sheffield Choir, and many well-known soloists 
were to take part. 

Many news items arrived too late 


Ernest 
and Galatea’ 


the 
it in 


issue. 


insertion in the 


for 


| present issue, which went to press earlier than usual owing 


held over, 
earlier. 


Of matter 


been 


the 
have 


to the Christmis holidays. 
however, a good deal should 
Secretaries of chore al societies and others concerned should 
&e., within a day or two of the concert. 
: received particulars of events that had 


sent 


programmes, 


Music Society has inaugurated a London 
Music Centre for performing—at first in 
private—unknown MS. and published music, in all except 
orchestral forms, by living British composers. ena 
is obtainable from Mr. Philip Wilson, 19, Berners Street, W. 

Mr. W. Smith Woods has retired from his position as 
Lecturer in Music at Warrington Training College, after 
thirty-seven years’ service. Mr. Smith Woods was also 
Lecturer in Music at the Liverpool University Training 
College from 1892 to 1994. 


The British 
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The Glastonbury Festival Play, *‘ Bethlehem,” set as a| DURING THE LAST MONTH-— (continued). 
choral drama by Rutland Boughton, will be given at | [Pn cccas” tami REV. W.—“‘ Fair wa 
Glastonbury on January 3, 4, and 5. Principal parts will | the night.” Christmas Carol. 1d. ; or 2s. 6c. per 5p, 
be taken by Miss DorothySilk, Mr. William Bennett, and | IR AVENSCROFT, THOMAS.—**A_ Freeman's Song 
Mr. Steuart Wilson. XA and Chorus.” From = ** Deuteromelia” ( 1609), 
A series of five chamber concerts at Museum Hall, | Edited by Sir Freverick BRIDGER. 4d. 

Babbacombe, came to an end on December &, when the ) OBERTS, W. H.—**Glasmor.” (** Rejoice, all » 
programme included the first performance of a Violoncello believers.””) Hymn and Tune. — Staff Notation ay 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 15, by Harold Rhodes. Tonic Sol-fa. Welsh and English words, 2d. 


In order to avoid increased postage on this issue, we have ) OSTRON, S.—**Come unto Me.” Anthem. — 4¢, 


omitted the Competition Festival Record. Wt will be sent 
to subseribers who apply for it. 


| ) USSELL, F. G.—**Hymn to the Trinity. 1} 
Words only, td. ; or Od. per dozen, 
: Sali e n so *CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 343) contains th 
CONTENTS. » following music in both notations: **‘ Where go th 
boats.” Unison Song by TrempLte P. M. Bevay 
Performing Fees - . “Country Dance” (from Finland). Arranged with Englis} 
Some Italian Composers of To-day. By Guido words by Ep>MONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 2d. 
M. Gatti ; . nes | C CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
The Concert-Room Song. By Arthur L. Salmon Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano. 
he ¢ rgan Works of Bach. IV. The Later Weimar forte Accompaniment (Svo). B. Voice Parts only, in Toni 
Preludes and Fugues (cov/d.). By Harvey Grace... Sol-fa Notation. A B 
New Light on Early Tudor Composers. XIV. Richard No. 1299. ** Laugh a bit.” Unison Song 
Bramston, sy W. Hl. Grattan Flood wins R. BerRnarp EL.iorr. 
The * Leggar’ (per ie” By Frank Kidson a SHARP, CECIL J.—English Folk-Songs. Collected 
Mutual Error. By Sydney Grew . re and arranged with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 








Concerts and Critics. By Thomas Moult . . Songs and Ballads. Two Volumes. Cloth, 1%s. each. 


Ad Libitum. By ‘ Feste’ ae am Se SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 


Prize Competitions a . ad CHaMBers, H. A.—** Breathe, breathe o'er a 
New Music. By William Chik —_ 3 world of woe.” (No. 380, Novello’s Christmas 
London Concerts. By Alfred Kalisch = Carols.) 14d. 
Opera in London. By Francis E. Barrett... ore : MaAcMILLAN, E, C.—** England”: An Ode. 3s. 
Choral Notes and News. By W. McNaught 32) *J*ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
The Musician’s Bookshelf. By * Feste’ me 4 
(;ramophone Notes. By * Discus’ . 2337. ** And thou, Bethlehem.” Christmas 
Chamber Music for Amateurs ... ote ; ail Anthem. F. W. WADELY 
Church and Organ Music **London Town.” Four-part Song. 
Letters to the Editor EpWakb GERMAN 
Obituary “O world in sorrow sleeping.” 
Sixty Years Ago _ ms - " oa Christmas Anthem, 
The Royal Academy of Music ... _ ae 7 ALFRED HOLLINS 
Incorporated Society of Musicians _ see : No. . “Bread of the world in mercy 
Music in the Provinces ... broken.” Short Anthem, 
rhe Viols in England H. A. CHAMBERS = 3d. 
Musical Notes from Abroad "T“CHAIKOVSKY, P.—** Legend.” ~~ From ** Children’s 
Miscellaneous | Songs.” Arranged for Mixed Voices by the composer. 
Music (No, 934, The Musical Times.) 2d. ae 
“The Roseate Ilues of Early Dawn.’ Anthem for Ye M.—" I! — believe that Jesus died. 

General use. By Hugh Blair ie ; he 2 \ For Eastertide, Burial Services, or General use. 

; (No, 1078, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 

EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this Numbn " . ne 

‘London Town. four-part Song. By Edward German. PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
DURING THE LAST MONTH. | (CHAMPERS, H. A. —‘ Evensong.” For Organ. 


> i” - . y TC “ 75 cents (3s. ). f 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. ] ICKINSON, C.—** When the dawn was breaking. 
Polish Folk-Song. Arranged for Solo and Chorus. 

2s 115 cents (Sd, ). : 
ATH, HUBERT.—“ The Wake of O'Connor.” | AMES, PHILIP.—** The Victory Riders. Ballad 

for Baritone. 609 cents (2s, 6d. ). 


Book of Words, 10s, per 100, a 
JUITMER, CARL.—* Behold, I stand at the door. 


LAIR, HUGH.--**The Roseate Hues.” Anthem. | \ 
No. 035. Zhe Musical Times.) 2d. | Anthem. 12 cents (6¢.), 


| UPRE, MARCEL.—** Vépres du Commun des Fetes | - 
de la Sainte-Vierge.” For Organ. 10s. THE 
“OR ~ ** Now > dav iso Ths vmn anc ‘ y . , ss a + . 
|: = Now the day is over IIvmn and Tune ( HANT COMMI NION SERJ 1( I: 
H "he an, Matias ae aeartien WITH EUCHARISTIC HYMNS. 
No. 74, Original Compositions for the Organ (New 
Series). 1s, 6d. The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis, arranged in verses and pointed 
L \RWOOD, BASIL.“ Christmastide.” — Fantasia | both for Anglican and Gregorian chanting 
tor Organ. (No. 13, Original Compositions for the 
Organ by Basil Harwood.) 3s. 6d, 
RELAND, JOHN.—-**When May is in his prime.” 
Four-part Song. (No. 1384, Novello’s Part-Song ARRANGED BY THE 
Book.) 4d. sai . ? 4> / 
M \CMILLAN, E. C.— “England,” An Ode. | Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M. 
l ist Violin, 3s. Od. ; 2nd Violin, 3s. 6d. ;| _. ae 
Viola, 3s. 6d, : Ist Violoncello, 3s. Od. ; 2nd Violoncello, | — 





GUTTER, kh. Marches for the Organ, Book 1. 


> 
4 


Suitable for Mission, lillaer, and Parish Choirs, « 


Congrveation without the aid of a choir. 


a ae 9 
os Bass, -s. d. , 
‘ London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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EDWARD MacDOWELL. 


FROM THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO OF HARPSICHORD 
PIECES). 
vou JSSUED IN TWO BOOKS. 

BOOK I.—4s. 6d. net. 
Rameau 
Rameau 


_ COURANTI 
2, SARABANDE... as 
_Teweo pI MINUETTO 
‘ LE BAVOLET FLOTTAN1 
;, GIGU! 
6 SARABANDE... 


Grazioli 
Couperin ' 
Mattheson 
Loeilly | 
Od, net. 


BOOK II.—4s. 


GIGUE Loeilly 
3 LA BERSAN 

. L-AUSONIENNE sen 
Arta from Handel’s “ Susanna” 


Couperin 
Couperin 
Lavignac 
. GIGUE Graun 
Each piece may also be had separately, price 
(except No. 6—Is, Od. net). 


2s. net each 


T. HILTON -TURVEY 


FIRST SONG ALBUM 


A MAY- DAY LILT. 

STARS ON THE SEA. 

FOR LOVE AND YOU. 

SLEEPY - BYE SONG. 

HER CHEEK IS LIKE THE TINTED 
ROSE. 

IF JUNE WERE MINE. 

WHEN THE LONG LANE TURNS. 


Low or High Voice, 5s. net. 


** Genial, graceful, and sincere—the products of a genuine 
artistic temperament; rich in melody and imbued with 


charm.” 


trom a critical article by George Lowe. 


ELKIN & Co, Li. 


8 anp ro, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


WILL Be PUBLISHED EARLY NEXT Monta 


LAMIA 


SYMPHONIC POEM 
FULL ORCHES?7 RA. 


DOROTHY HOWELL. 


London : Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 











OLIAN PIPE ORGAN for SALE.—17 stops, 
4 2 composition pedals, 116-note, double tracker board, two- 
manual. Carved black oak case. 10-ft. 6-in. high; 11-ft. broad; 7-ft. deep. 
tlectrically driven. A most beautiful instrument. Can be seen by 
pointment. The present price of this instrument—which is very 
tificult to obtain—is £2,300, 1 will accept £1,700, W. Bowker, 
2§, Kings Road, Brighton. 





OR SALE.—Organ Pedal Attachment for Piano- 
forte. Radiating, Concave. Stool. Good condition. Price, £7 108. 
Apply, 1, Woodbine Terrace, St. David's, Exeter. 





| electrical 


( WING to the death of J. M. Boustead, Esq., 
the unique Five-manual Organ at Westfield, Wimbledon 
Common, is offered for sale. The organ has 112 stops, including 
three of 32-ft. pitch, and is fitted with electro-pneumatic action and 
blowing apparatus. Offers and inquiries should be 
addressed to A. Hunter & Son, Organ Builders, 87, High Street, 
Clapham, S.W. 4, from whom a full specification can be obtained. 


FOR SALE.—A lovely toned HARP, by Erard. 
Suitable for small Orchestra, in good condition. £30 cash 
Apply, “ V.G.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Two TENORS 

and one ALTO WANTED. Stipend, £150. Candidates must 

be communicants and under 32 years of age. Applications, with 

testimonials (not less than three), to be sent to the Rev. The Precentor, 
before January 15th, 192r. 


SSISTANT-ORGANISTSHIP, or Sole Charge, 
4 desired by experienced Lady Organist holding appointment 
Pianoforte, viola, sight-reader. “*M.L.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour St., W.1. 


*HOIRMASTER and ORGANIST (Communicant 
WANTED at once for Combe Martin Church, North Devon 
Salary, £50. Two services Sunday and two weekly practices; mixed 
choir; choral Eucharist. Apply, Rev. R. Seymour, The Rectory, 
Combe Martin. 








Exmouth. Apply, with usual particulars, and salary required, 
A. H. Toone, 17, Rolle Street, Exmouth. 


ASS WANTED, for All Saints’, Devonshire 
Road, South Lambeth. £15. Walter Attersoll, 21, Thurle- 
stone Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 


HE SINGER’S ART (just Published). 
Agnes J. Larkcom. Price 2s. 
London : Novello & Company, Limited. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Mr. JAMEs 

Bares will resume his Saturday morning Lecture-Lessons to 
Teachers and Choir-Trainers on Children's Voice-Culture and Singing : 
January 15th at 10 o'clock. —-For full particulars address Royal Academy 
of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT._ 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Three Shillings. 
ards, 45. 
, 128. 6d 


Words ¢ 


¢. 


Paper b« 
String Part 


IN THE 


Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 
Wind Parts, 


23s. 
nly, 9s 


Full Score, MS 
6d. per 100. 


GARDEN 


TENOR, 


SOPRANO, 


AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 

THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELE(C 

VIOLET 


ECTED 
CRAIGIE 


THE MUSIC ¢ 


HALKETT 


MPOSED BY 


FERRIS TOZER. 
Price Three Shillings 
Pape 
T nic ‘ 


tr boards, 
t Sol-fa Words on! 
Parts for St 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
A MEDITATION 


> HOLY REDEEMER | 
THE WO! SELE WRITTEN BY 
W. J. 


SP ARROW SIMPSON, M.A. 


SET 


ST 


. 9s. 6d. per 100 
and Timpani may be had on hire. 


SACRED PASSION 


TED 


AND 


AINER. 


e Shilling 
Tonic Sol-fa 
ines, 3d 


mpicte to d. per 100; Words of Hymns, 6s. 6d. per too 
THE DARKEST HOUR 
TENOR ‘AND BARITONE SOLI 

AND CHORUS 
BE SUNG ‘BY THE CONGREGATION 
SELECTED, AND 


HAROLD M¢ 


. 1s 
Tonic Sol-fa, 3d 


SOPRAN 


HYMNS TO 


THE W 


USIC COMPOSED, BY 


“MOORE. 


Three Shillings 
4s Tonic Sol-fa, 1s 
per 10 


Strings parts, 9s. 
ts and Full 


6d. 
Score, MS 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


{ THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
PRIATE HYMNS, BY 
W. MAURICE ADAMS 


APOSED BY 


WITH A 


THOMAS ADAMS. 
7 Price Two Shill 


Tue En 
l-fa Edition, 8d 


ngs Tonic Sol-fa 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per too ' 


. 3S 


LONDON: 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY 


DESERT AND IN THE: 


OLIVET 


Paper boards, 4s 
String Parts, 1 


AT THE 


GETHSEMANE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Three Shillings 
Paper boards, 4s 


Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. Words bonty, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


String Parts, 15s. 6d 
THE STORY OF C ALVARY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 

THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
Price Three Shillings. Paper boards, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo. 
~ AT -) b 4 5 
IS IT NOTHING TO YOU 
AN EASY CANTATA 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs. 


E. V. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 4d 


BY 


HALL, M.A. 


Price Tenpence 


Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 3d. 
Tv 
VIA 


DOLOROSA 
A DEVOTION 


FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 

y ~T TTTAT 
CUTHBERT NUN 
Price Three Shillings. Paper boards 

Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 


TO CALVARY 


FOR 


TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
Tr 


1E CONGREGATION 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN DY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 

THE MUSIC BY 
MAUNDER 

J. H. MAUNDER. 

Price Three Shillings 

Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100 

s. 6d. Wind Parts, 19s. 9d. Full Score, MS. 


FOOT OF THE CROSS 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


ANTON DVORAK 


(Op. 58.) 


GLISH ADAPTATION By FRED. J]. W. CROWE 


Price Five Shillings 
Words 3nly, 6s. 6d. per 100 


ll Score and Orchestral Parts 


Vocal parts, 1s. ea 
on hire 


, LIMITED. 
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6d. 
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HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by Epwarp EtcGar and 
Ivor ATKINS. 53.; paper boards, 7s.; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
ho Parts, 23. each. Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. Words only, 19%. per 100. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. 4s.; paper boards, 6s. Choruses 
only, Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. Words only, 195. per 100. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 3s.; paper boards, 5s. Book of Words, with Music to 
the Chorales, 84. Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. John.) J.S. Bacu. 4s.; paper boards, 6s. ; cloth, gilt, 8s. 
#THE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. 
63.3 paper boards, 8s.; cloth, gilt, ros. Abridged edition for 
Church use, 2s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo. 
*THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 


Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. Havon. 4S. } paper 
boards, 63. ; cloth, gilt, 83. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 


Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 2s, 

HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (‘Der Tod 

Jesu"). C. H. eins 48.; paper boards, 6s.; cloth, 
iit, 8%. Choruses only, 


*HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. ScCHUTz. 
* ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). 


By Sir Jutivs BENEDICT. 35s. ’ 
UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. GrorGe Henscuet (Op. 30). 5s. 


UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm 
cxxx.) For Soli, nee and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. 
7. English or Latin word 
ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo 
and Chorus, from ‘Gallia’ (Motet) Cx. Gounop. 25. 
Tonic Sol-fa, *d. 
N ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, preceding Bach's Passion on Tuesday in Holy 
Week. Arranged by J. Stamner. 4d. Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 
<1 MEI, DEUS. The Music composed 
. Barney. 
N ISERERE Misi, DEUS. Set tothe well-known 
Ancient Chant, as ‘oxranged and harmonised by Vincent 
Novato. Price 3d. ; Ditto, Latin words, 4 4d. : 
N ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting.) The 
Music composed by E DGAR PeTTMaNn. Price 2d. 
M ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed 
by Grecorio ALLeGcri. As used at St. Paul's Cathedral 
Lenten Services. Edited by GzorGk C. Martin. 64. 
NV ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed 
by G. P. pa Pacesrrina. Edited by W. Barciay Squire. 
Latin and English words. 6d : . 
ISERERE M El, DEUS, in F. The music 
composed by F, E. GLapstong. Latin words, 4d. , 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. 
The music composed by F. EF. GLADSTONE. Latin words, 84 
N ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison 
Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 14d. 
Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. 


R VOICES AND ORGA 


With Short hate ding giving opportunity rs Meditation. 
THE WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


BUTTON, H. ELLIOT Enea? |. Saar eee 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (Sol-fa, r}d.) . at Ba del eae ee 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, td.) ws ween he 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, rhd.) .. 0 es wee ge 
STAINER, J. (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. ey Pee ae 


Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 
Large T ype Edition, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


THE REPROACHES 


SET TO MUSIC BY 





DYKES, REV. J.B. .. ee oe _ ee ee +. 4d. 
GOI'NOD. CH... os - - ee ee oe oo 
HOYTE, W.S.. 6d. 


PALESTRINA (together with the proper plain-chant melodies) 
(Edited by W. S. Vale) 


(According to | 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS THE OFFICE OF ° 


WILLAN, HEALEY (Double Choir) (unaccompanied) eS ee 4d. ! 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED 


THE BENEDICITE 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 


BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the engage rare 
BENNETT, GEORGE J. fa E flat) oe 
BENNETT, GEORGE J. (inG) . os 
BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in D, Valeoa) .. 

BEST, W. T. (in C). (Sol-fa, 14d.) 

BLAIR, HUGH (inG). 

BRIDG E, J. 4 AMES TURL! z, and Havgs 

BUT TON, H. LIOT (in D) 

LIOT (Shortened Form) 





D 
EYRE, AL “FRED (No. 2 F) 
FOSTER, MYLES B. st F, ‘Chant Form).. 
FROST, PERCY H. (in D) = 
GADSBY, HENRY (in G, Chant Form) 
GALE, C. R. (in D) . 
GL ADSTONE, F. E. (in C, Chant Form) . 
GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison) 
GODFREY, A. E. (in C) aa 
ye: REY, A. E. (No. 2, in G) 
H. (T bree Chants).. 
HERVEY. F. A. J. (in A flat, ‘Chant Form) 
HOY 'E, w. S. (in E flat)... 
HOYIE, W. S. (in D). ‘ ‘ 
HUG HES, W. (in E flat) ° 
ILIFFE, FREDERICK (No. 1, in E flat, Chant Form) 
LEMARE, E. H. (in B flat) on 
LLOYD C. HARFORD (in Efi at, Chant Form). . 
LUCAS. T. (in A flay shortened form).. 
MACP hie RSON, CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) .. 
MARTIN, G. C. 4 (No. 1,in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. ie 6) each 
MAT ioe Ws 2 (in E flat) . 
CKE ALL. zed by GEORGE ra Martin)... 
EI, C. E. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) 
AN, EDGAR (No. 1, inC; No. 2, set to Double Chants) 
AN, EDGAR (in E fiat) ‘ 
EIN, J. (in E flat) 
ERTS, we — EY (in B flat). 


~~ 

C 
Sees 
Fol oh be bat 


(in F) 
BOY: Tr ON (in A flat)... ‘ 
CHAS. W. (in C). s.a.t-.7. B., also simplified for S.A.T.B. 


yn 

7 

ams 
helen Li. 

=x 


STA NER. J., and B. BLAXLanp (in F, Chant Form) .. 
STAINER, i. R. pe Lacy, A. Gisss, and F. CHAMPNEYS 
STAINER, J., W. Winn, and F. WaLKer.. 
itto (Welsh words). (Sol-fa, 1d.) 
STAINER, J. J Turve, and H. S. Irons .. 
STAINER, J. (in D, Chant Form) .. 
AH oo" ,C. HY LTON — the ae an of the e Paragraph Psalter) 
NBY, 
FOSTER, OHN. és ee se =] 


SMITH, MONTEM (two settings) a 
TURLE, J. (two settings) 






WICKES, C. A. (two settings) 
TOZER, FERRIS (in G) - a 
OZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple 
T, JOHN E. (in G) i. - “ 
. a C) 
WESTBU H. (in C) 
WILLAN, HE ‘AL EY (in D). "Shortened Form 


‘ WOOD, W. G. (in D) 


WRI¢ aL E Y, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Chant) 





TENERR. 


AND 


DIRECTIONS FOR SINGING 
“THE PASSION’ 


FOR USE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


EDITED PY 


CYRIL MILLER. 


Price Two Shillings 


. 
« 


4 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. EASTER, 


AND OTHER SEASONS. 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 


SERVICES. 
> DEUM LAUDAMUS ts A--Four Voters 
BENEDICITE 1s 1 
BENEDICTUS ts A 
JUBILATE tn A 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS1w A - 
. ‘ : - Tonite Sor 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS ts E 
; ee 2 Tonic §$ 
COMMUNION SERVICE tw E, Four Votcrs 
THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


ANTHEMS. 
LEAD ME IN THY TRUTH 
130Th PSALM, “OUT OF THE DEEP" | 
Texnon Sore anp CHorus } 
AMEN~— Cari 
IF WE BELIEVE—Eastrer Antuem 
oe ee ON! SOL-FA 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD r Vorce 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
The Composer will be pleased to send specimens 
sitions on this advertisement 
Address, 36, Christ Church Road, Norwich 


Compo 


PENITENCE 
PARDON as» 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, t-1-99 (n admirable example of acommend 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious 
and effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 

/ * A fine Church composition.’ 


tl Opinion, 1-2-95 
* We have no hesitation in cordially recom 


Musical News, 1 
mending it."’ 


Vusicai 
) 


1-95 


““ Deserves considerable popularity 


fandarda, 5-3- 
; 2-98: “For the music we 


Oreanist and Chotrmast 15- have 
nothing but praise 
mingham Post, § 
rpool Courter 
Vanchester Courier, 9-3-8: “It will doubtless be used in 
quires and places where they sing 
Vewvastd eader, 23-2-98: “ A well-written work.’ 
estern Morning News, 25-3-98: “A good composition 


and original 


“The music is of a high artistic value 
* A work of great merit in every respect 
many 


Striking 


Chester Chronicle, v€-4-08: “* A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective 
tfield Muercur 4-2-98 
really beautiful musi 
lournal of the In 


written work. Wecan strongly re 


“ Extremely effective, containing some 


whorated S of Mu ms, 1-2-98: “A well 


yminend it. 


Price Two Shillings 


Paper boards, 3s lonic Sol-fa, 1s 4d.: Words, 


rg 


Lond NovELLO anp Company, Limited 





THE SEASON’S SUCCESS. 


~CREATION’S PRAISE.” 
Solo, and Quartet 


Well-balanced in Chorus, 
Cantata by F. W 
Sol-fa, ts. Less 25” Discount for six copies 


OLN 
ALSO 
“CHRIST THE CONQUEROR.” 
O.N., 2s. Sol-fa, ts 
By Joun S. Witty 
BLACKBURNS, Lrv., 


Broadway Avenue, Cardigan Road, Leeds 


HUNTING SONG. 
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COMPOSITIONS 


JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Por-Pourri. A Cycle of Fragments or Verses by 
Isobel Scott Bremner 
SONGS. 
Love Ourwirtep. Phantasy Duet for Voice and 
Pianoforte ... ‘ is 
Marcu Morninc. For High or Low Voice each 
Two 


Sonus: “* Absence” and ‘*Serenade.” For 


High, Medium, or Low Voice each 
PART-SONGS. 
FAIR, SWEET, CRUEI (S.A. T.B. ) 
(S.A. T.B. ) 
(s. A. T.B.) 


Sweer Kate. 


THREE SLEEPS. (S.A.1T.B.) ... 


Wien LAURA SMILES. (S.A. T.B.)... 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited 


Just PusiisHep 


VOL. IV. 


NOVELLO’S CLASSICAL 
THIRTY SONGS 


BY 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS 
NOTATIONS. 


SONGS 


BOTH 


Price THrRee SHILLINGS 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusttsHep. 
“SHEPHERD OF MEN 
CANTATA BY JOHN S. WITTY. 
4 Musical Treat. Send for Sample. 
Your Choir must not miss the opportunity for rendering this 


attractive work 
ALSO 


“THE SCENE ON CALVARY” 
By F. W. PEACF. 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCTION. 


Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, 1s 
Discount to Choirs purchasing six copies or more 


JOHN BLACKBURN, Lrp., 


Broapway AVENUE, CARDIGAN Roan, LEEDS 


We allow 25 


Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 





“ SUN OF MY SOUL.” 

“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD.” 

“DIVINE LOVE.” 

“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 

*“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 

“ THE NAZARENE." 

* THE PROMISE OF PEACE.’ 

“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brookes} 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 

15, CANNON PassaGE, BIRMINGHAM 














STABAT MATER 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. 









FOR 








rses by s. 4 


























6 
ENGLISH VERSION 
BY 
ce and W. G. ROTHERY. 
each 2 Price Three Shillings 
Fon 
Tonic Sol-fa, 2s 
each 2 
b WATCH YE, PRAY YE 
4 (WACHET, BETET) 
+ -ANTATA 
; FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
d COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH. 









Eniten wy E. H. THORNE 
AVELING 





Enoutsyw Vexrston sy CLAUDI 





SONGS 





Price Two Shillings 








SONGS. 





Q . . Compass of 
rx from Vagabondia— Keys. tst Key Net. 








. The Joys of the Road een ae ) s. d. 
. The Sea Gypsy... . .E9 mi. -B? to E 3 0 
. S The Wander Lovers. .. CZ mi. ) 
‘The Blind Girl’s Lament A? A®toG? 2 0 
at (Contralto Scena) 
i The Dying Swan (Tenor Scena)... C mi. D to A 2 0 


















PART-SONGS. Net. 
ight in Darkness (S.A.T.B.) ... - ies i; 
re. larks (S.A. 1.B.) sii = ay, OS 
athens i Spring (s.S.A.A.7.1.B.B.) ; a od. 
Tonic Sol-fa - de aa — | 
‘ ) Sweet Delight (S.A.T.B.) ... _ oan a Oe 
The Ships drift Home (s.A.1.B.) 4d. 
The Song of the Wreck (s. A. T. B. ) (with: Baritone Solo) od. 
White Steeds of the Sea (s.s. A. A.) (with Baritone Solo) 6d. 
ASea Requiem (s.a.T.8.) (with Baritone Solo) ne. Ve 
+ mere The Sea’s Mysterious Marge (S.s.AA.T.T.BB.) 0... Od, 
The Dunes by the Sea (s. A.T.B.) se val <- Oe 
The Young Knight (1.7.8.8. ) or “we ». 
—— The Knight’s Return (1.7. B. B.) ' we « 
ams. Itkeeps Eternal Whisperings (r. r. B. B. ) —— | 
inthe Heart of a Dreaming Rose (s.s.A.) ... . 
Shadow March (s.A.) ... sad rv on .- 
Silence (s.s.A.).. . i 6d. 
_— ina modern style for ‘equal v voices, c ‘complete 1/6 
- Old Mother Hubbard . ne bed - 
: Little Polly Flinders ... ons , 3d. 
: Gregory Griggs ii ; ” - & 
. There was a Bee ii ins 
OKES) & Jack and Jill... = — ie ion 
Laltaby Land (s.s.A.A.) sia oe di a. a 
co STAINER & BELL, Lrp., 58, 
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CHRIST LAY IN DEATH'S 
DARK PRISON: 


(CHRIST LAG IN TODESBANDEN) 





AN EASTER CANTATA 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH 


Epvirep sy JOHN E. WEST 
ENGitIsH Worps sy PAUL ENGLAND 





Price Two Shillings. 





THE 


PASSION OF CHRIST 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


Fr. HANDEL 


EDITED BY 


EBENEZER PROUT. 


Prue EnGuish TRANSLATION BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D 














ABRIDGED FOR CHURCH USE BY TH+. 
REI. JAMES BADEN POWELL 





Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per too. 


COMPOSITIONS BY Dr. J. W. G. HATHAWAY. 


SC NGS. Compass of 


Two Songs. Modern Songs, No. 81, Keys ist Key. 
1. A little child’s evening prayer E? ! » m 
2. Achild’s thoughts at night A’ B? to E 


Two Songs. Modern Songs, No. 84. 

n. Block City... ... ww. «. E " 

2 Waly... . B PEs 
Flowers Nodding Gaily ... ... A% E?toG(A?) 


Orchestral parts can be hired 


UNISON SONGS. 
The Curfew 
Bed in Summer inal , 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
50 Sight-Reading Tests for students of all — 
Ww attle Leaves 
CHORAL RH APSODIES. 
*How sweet the Moonlight 
*A Legend of Bregenz — a 
In Great Waters (U negpea cenit with Baritone 
Solo) . ine wis 
* Full Score and Orchestral parts may be ‘hire 1 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
Complete Morning and Evening Service in G 
Te Deum ae 
Benedicius 
Jubilate 
Communion Service : ose 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis a és 
Communion Service in C, for Treble voices ... 
Benedicite in A? ; as 
Remember not, Lord, our offences 
The souls of the righteous 
Turn ye unto Me 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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VOL. I. 


Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 
of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- 
ments, and of good Motor Habits. 

BY 


EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


Price Six Shillings. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtrep 


TWO PASTORALS 
“COME YOU, MARY.” 
“WHO WOULD SHEPHERD 


PIPES FORSAKE ?” 
THe Worps By 

NORMAN GALE, 
Tue Music 


BY 


BRISTOW 


Op. 21, Nos 


ERNEST FARRAR 


2 and 3) 


TWO KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH 


NOVELLO anD Company, Limited 





Just PUBLISHED. 


No NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 


THE ORGAN 


ITS PRINCIPLES 


O3 


AND PRACTICE 


PART I 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD. 


Phree Shillings. 


VELLO AND Company, Limited 





Just PusiisHep. 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 
A SELECTION 
ORGAN 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Op. 30, No, I. 


ARRANGED AND 


HUGH 


DAPTED BY 
BLAIR. 


Price Five Shillings 


London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited 


Just PuBLIsHED., 


HUBERT 


r 


om 


PARRY. 


Price Five SHILLINGS EACH SET. 


(Ser 11). 

One golden thread. 

The spirit of the Spring. 

What part of dread eternity. 

The blackbird. 

The faithful lover. 

If I might ride on puissant wing. 

Why art thou slow. 

She is my love beyond all thought. 
(SET 12), 

When the dew is falling. 

To 


Rosaline. 


Blossoms. 


When the sun’s great orb, 
Dream pedlary. 

O World, O Life, O Time. 
The sound of hidden music. 


U } 
mpleted 


by the publication of the ab 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Li 


JOHANN 


BACH 


Art and Work. 


SEBASTIAN 


mar 
Ma 


His Life, 
ot 3. 
ia 


Translated from the Ger 


Notes and 


Litt.D. 


FORKEL, with Appendices | 


SANFORD TERRY, 21s. net. 

“ey 
old 
imperfectly into English a hundred years ago. ... 
It cor 


from the 


ry much more than a re-translation 


work which was previously translated very 


tains material for a history of Bach criticism 
beginning of the 19th century until the 
} 


yresent day, and incilentally suggests directions 


which future research follow.” — 7imes 


Lite 


may 


ary Supf nt. 


ad 3 


siderable service. 


has done English musicians con 


Terry 
Two-thirds of what Dr. Terry 
magnanimously describes as ‘Bach by Forkel’ ‘t 


Bach by Terry. My only complaint is that there 


is not still more Terry.” —New Statesman, 


BACH 


CONSTABLE & Co., Lap , 10-12 Orance Street, Lonpon, W.C4 
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OUR CATHEDRAL ACRIBELLE IS A GENUINE 
SUPER - QUALITY SILK STRING"... 











































ET. 

The Craftsman says: “Violinists everywhere “The ‘Cathedral’ <Acribeile is the result of 
be delighted with our new ‘Cathedral’ Acribelle. many elaborate experiments, and new discoveries 
ve have had shoals of applications for free in manufacturing processes. I am proud of the new 
amples, and many letters thanking us for Acribelle. It reveals wonderful craftsmanship. 
ducing such a_ genuine super-quality silk But the best test of its value is actual! trial on yous 
string instrument. See our Sample offer be’ow.” 

a Mr. G. Roberts, of 270, Wylds Lane, Worcester, writes: ** 1 beg to thank you for the sampli 
(Cathedral E) received on the 12th inst. 1 have given it a thorough test, and find it meets all the 
ought, . ° . * ’ 
" demands placed upon it, It ts certainly the best string I have struck for several years, and | hope to 
make the acquaintance of vour other brands in the near future.” 
. ~4 ys - ° 
Send for FREE Sample String. 
< 

Owing to the great success of the ‘‘ Cathedral” Acribelle String our sample offer will be extended for January only. 
State the exact string required. Your Music Dealer can also supply ‘* Cathedral” Acribelles at the following prices : 
Cat. No. 50, E super-silk, three lengths, Is. each. No. 60, a super-silk, two lengths, Is. 3d. each. No. 70, D, 
super-silk, two lengths, Is. Qd. each. 

b - / 
“ef BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS LID 
\ 1 ‘ 
. , r tT 
wires MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N.4 
a Telephone: North 2594. Telegrams : *‘ Cello, Finspark, London.” 
.N 
T H E ” D ] S C 
REG? 






the German 


end es I 


ORGAN BLOWER 

















net. ’ : : ‘ 
Introduced in 1906, and now installed in nearly a thousand Cathedrals and 
— Churches at home and abroad. A thoroughly efficient, soundly constructed mechanical 
of an . . om 7. pies = . . 
blower, designed on approved scientific principles. The absence of complicated parts 
spe. makes the “Discus” a trustworthy machine, and with ordinary attention it can be 
BOs se. used for years without requiring repairs. 
“riticis ° ° - P . . ° ° 
erage The “Discus” dispenses with manual labour, which, for this class of work, is 
ntil the often difficult to obtain, and is instantly available for use. It requires remarkably 
rections smal] space, is very quiet in action, not affected by damp, and can be adapted to any 
~ Limes type of organ, large or small. We guarantee its efficiency, and can undertake to give 
satisfaction no matter how modest the equipment desired. A “Discus” Installation 
— is always a sound financial investment. 
: co 
. Terry AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER: ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, 
kel’ ‘t 
aha ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS FREE. 
SOLE MAKERS OF THE “DISCUS’ BLOWER 
Designers and Manufacturers of Hydraulic Engines, Gear, and Fittings for Organs for the past thirty years 
_ , a ie! ™= = ry ) ™ éy ry. TY y 
owe 17, WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 





Telephone : Nort 203% 





Telegrams; “ Hypissiow, Istinc, Lonpon."’ 
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VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO WORKS 


Arrancep sy JOSEPH SALMON. 


Messrs. G. RICORDI & Co., of 265, Regent Street, London, have gre, 
pleasure in introducing this most interesting collection of 


WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


Arranged for the Violin (also Violoncello). With New Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By Mons. J. SALMON, of Paris. 


‘These important works have been played by many of the eminent Violinists and Violoncelliss 
and G. Ricorpt & Co. feel confident that players and teachers will find them worthy to & 
included in their repertoire. 


hen ordering please state whether for Violin and Piano or Violoncello and Piano. 
__ 
THE PRICE OF BOTH EDITIONS IS THE SAME. 


Net Casn Price s Net Casy Pru 
Anrontorri (G.) (1692-1770). Sonata (G minor) 4 GUERINI (F.) (1710-1780). Allegro con brio 
\rrostt (A.) (10060-1749 ?). Sonata (2 minor) 5 4 Sonata (G major) ‘ i 

Sonata (G major) - oe - : HERVELOIS (CAIX pb’) (1670-17... 7). Gavotte 
BircKENSTOCK (J. A.) (1087 - 1733). Sonata Sonata (4 minor) pe ; _ 

(EZ minor) ... os ose , , ose LeEcLaIR (J. M.) (1697-1764). Tambourin... m 
BoccHERIN! (L.) (1743-1805). Menuet (G major) : LeeiLuet (J. B.) (1653-1728). Sonata (4 mznor) ... 
Bononcini (G, B.) (1080-17... 2?) Sonata(d minor) ? Sonata (G mayor) ... , - eee 
CAPORALE (A.) (160,. ?-17.. 2?) Sonata (2 minor) MARAIS (ROLAND) (17. . : . « 2) Sonata 
Cerverro (G,) (1082-1783). Sonata (C major): (C major) ai in oud wie 

i. Adagio and Allegro. 2. Andante MARCELLO (B.) (1686-1739). Sonata (2D major) : 
cantabile and Ailegro oie exe 1. Grave and Allegro. 2. Largo and Vivace 

Separate : Adagio and Allegro ... ; enn Separate : Grave and Allegro 

Separate : Andante cantabile and Allegr Separate : Largo and Vivace 

Sonata (G major) ... ewe wen Sonata (Z minor)... 

Core ti (A.) (16053-1713). Sonata (7) wzno0r) Sonata (G major), No. 1 
Courerin (F.) (1008-1733). Les Chérubin es Sonata (G major), No. 2 
Dait’ABpaco (E. F,) (1675-1742). Sonata (¥ wasor) Sonata (G minor)... “ ; 
Dr Fescu (W.) (1695-1758). Sonata (G major): PIANELLI (G.) (1725-17... 2). Sonata (G major) 
1. Prélude and Allemande. 2. Sarabande Porrora (N. A.) (1686-1766). Sonata (/ major) 
and Menuet ans : esis a RAMEAU (J. Pu.) (1683-1764). Gavotte from the 

Separate: Prélude and Allemande > ae ballet Les /ndes Galantes 

Separate : Sarabande and Menuet _ Menuet from the opera /"/ateé 

Sonata (7) w/nor): 1. Sicilienne and Allemande. Gavotte ; ia wi me 

2. Andante cantabile. 3. Menuet ae SAMMARTINI(G., B.) (1098-1775). Sonata (G mayor): 

Separate : Sicilienne and Allemande ... mee 1. Allegro. 2. Grave. 3. Vivace 

Separate : Andante cantabile... one Separate: Allegro 

Separate: Menuet vee eee , : Separate : Grave ... 

cits (J. B.) (1741-17... 2). Sonata (D mayor)... Separate : Vivace... a sain pa 

H.) (16070-1742). Sonata (G minor): SENAILLE (J. B.) (1687-1730). Allegro spiritoso 

1. Grave and Courante. 2. Adagio and Largo and Gigue ... 

Vivace a . a Menuet... cae d 
Separate : Grave and Courante ... wa , } Sarabande and Allemande 
Separate : Adagio and Vivace ... ie Vivace — ove es 
LItARD (J. E.) (1087-1740). Sonata (G major)... Somis (G. B.) (1676-1763). Sonata (G major) 

Sonata (£ mznor) ove . “ 3 TRIcKLiR (J. B.) (1745-1813). Sonata (G major) ... 
ARINI (€).) (£725-17.. 2). Sonata (4 minor) VALENTINI (G.) (1681 2-17... ?). Sonata (# flat 


ioLt (G. B.) (1755-1820). Sonata (G major)... 4 major)... 


These fine arrangements have created a profound sensation in the Concert world everywhere, 
they appeal to all players of the violin and violoncello who are interested in really good music. 


G. RICOKDI & CO., 265, Regent Street, London, W. 
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The ‘APOLLO’ i223 Organ 


. . The Substitute for a Pipe Organ 








Specification. 


Two complete Manuals and Pedals. 

9 . “ 8 full rows Reeds on Manuals, 6! 
When authorities of a small Church, Chapel, or Mission eum Git tm C2 ond & come on 
Pedals, 30 Notes CCU to F, Pedals 
RCO Scale, Kadiating and concave. 


Pipe Organ the solution is the practical ‘Apollo’ Pedal ee ie 


Reed Organ. fronted BENCH, as sbewn. 
Great. 

“7 . . e ° Violone ....167t. Open Diapason 8ft. 
Buiit by Pipe Organ craftsmen, with the finest pipe organ Clarabelia Of, Du.ciona .........8R. 
Principal 4ft. 

Swell. 
Bourdon... 16ft Gamba .......8tt. 
--. 44t, 


find their finances will not admit of the installation of a 


materials and being a replica of a Pipe Organ in Scale, 
Dimensions, Position and Combinations the ‘Apollo’ is " a goed 
rer sige 


worthy of serious consideration. Sub Base tft. Open Dinpawua tot. 


is os , . " Composition Pedals. 
Eminent authorities endorse the Apollo both for Church 2toSwell, 2toGreat, Swell Pedal. 


use and for Organists or Students Home Practice. Cougs. Salil nati 


Swell to Pedal. Great to Pedal, 
Illustrated Booklet with the testimony of a leading Accessories. Hand and Foot 
Blowers (the latter close into cause 
Recitalist will be sent by post free upon application. when not required), Wind Indicator, 


etc., etc, 








W) os 














3 flat 


pone Designed Church, Chamber 
and Conce 
where, & BUILT by Rushworth § Dreaper Ltd. ORGAN BUILDERS 
ic. _ ie 
Showrooms, 11-17 Islington, LIVERPOOL. «450i 7'8"72i pou. 
W LONEION :—The CHAPPELL PiANO CO. Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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. 91—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


SYSTEM 
MUSICAL NOTATION 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


witH PREFACE py 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 
As musical compositions get more complicated, elaborate, and difficult of execution, it is increasingly incumbed 
upon the composer to present his meaning in a manner that will help the performer to grasp that meaning wil 


as little trouble as possible. 
The object of this book is to point out to composers, arrangers, and editors, the difficulties they often unwittingy 
place in the path of executants, and to suggest various means of obviating those difficulties. 


Price - - Three Shillings. 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


WORKS BY IGOR STRAVINSKY 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 

“ RAGTIME” (Piano Soto). FIVE EASY PIECES (Piano Duet). 
With a Cover Design by PABLO PICASSO. 4s. 1. Andante. 2. Espafola, 3. Balalaika, 
. —— a 4. Napolitana. 5. Galop. 
THREE EASY PIECES (Piano Duer). 3s. Od. 

1. Marche. 2. Valse. 3. Polka. 


2s. Od. Ven. EF . 
PRIBAOUTKI (CHANSONS PLAISANTES). 

BERCEUSES DU CHAT. For Medium Voice, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, and 
For Contralto and Three Clarinets. String (Quartet. 


Score, Os. Parts, Os. Voice and Piano, 3s > = , 
; “ — 1 Piano, 3s. Score, Ss, Parts, 10s. Voice and Piano, 4s. 


QUATRE-CHANTS RUSSES. 


High Voice and VDiano, 3s. 


rROIS HISTOIRES POUR ENFANTS. 
Medium Voice and Piano, 2s. 6d. 
“ PIANO RAG-MUSIC” (Piano Soo). 
Dedicated to ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN, THREE PIECES FOR CLARINET SOLO 


> 
ye 


“PULCINELLA™ | SUITE from “L’'HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT 
BALLET WITH SONGS IN ONE ACU. ARRANGED FOR 
Music AFTER GIAMBATTISTA PERGOLESI VIOLIN, CLARINETTE, AND PIANO. 


‘Tal 
20s, 


Piano and Vocal Score, 10s, 


{Ld PRICES NET CASH. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London W.1. 


— 
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